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The Cover... 


The artist of our cover picture, Edward Steinle, was a native of 
Vienna, Austria (1810-1886). For a few years, beginning 1828, 
he was a member of the Nazarene circle of painters in Rome. 
This group of artists had established themselves at San Isidoro 
Convent and their purpose was to restore religion in art. In 
1833, however, he returned to Vienna. Five years later Steinle 
moved to Frankfurt where he was professor of historical paint- 
ing at the Staedel Institute from 1850 on. He is best known for 
his paintings of religious and mythological subjects, and for 
portraits. 


In “The Holy Family With John the Baptist as a Child” Steinle 
has portrayed an appealing family scene. How typical of a 
family group that all eyes are on the young child as, carefully 
supported by his mother, he stands and reaches for the fruit 
offered by the older child! The artist has skillfully shown the 
pride and concern of Joseph, Mary, and John for the Child 
Jesus. The cross with the banner bearing a Latin inscription 
meaning “Behold, the Lamb of God,” is symbolic and is included 
in many pictures of Jesus and John the Baptist. 


This painting of the Holy Family is appropriate for May with 
the emphasis on Christian Family Week and Children’s Day. 
(See “Children’s Day: Some Practical Results?” by LaDonna 
Bogardus, page 19.) 


(Cover photograph from Three Lions.) 





Photo from R. B. Severance, First Methodist Church, Schenectady, New York 


EDITORIAL: 


One of the most hopeful developments in church 
life during the past few years has been the growing 
observance of Christian Family Week (May 3-10 
this year). This is a time for strengthening the 
spiritual life of the family and for drawing closer ties 
between church and home. Christian Family Week 
should bind the generations together; for it should 
help young and old to understand and appreciate 
each other better. 

One of our purposes in this celebration should 
be to re-examine our church’s ministry to men and 
women of retirement years. We should ask ourselves 
how these indispensable persons may be brought 
more vitally into the church fellowship. We should 
study their needs, interests, and capabilities, so that 
we can provide better opportunities for them to make 
their contributions to church and community life. 
(Perhaps there is a room somewhere on church prop- 
erty that can be furnished for elderly members, 
where they can meet for prayer, fellowship, recrea- 
tion, study, and service.) Older men and women 
can be excellent counselors for children and young 
people in a craft shop. Older men and women make 
excellent storytellers, and teachers in the church 
school should be alert to enlist their talents. Older 
adults can do much to support missions, visitation, 
social action, and dozens of other enterprises. 

Increasingly, the concept of the role of an aging 
population is changing in America—changing for the 
better, we think. More and more, we look to men and 
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women of retirement years to help us achieve a better 
society; for we are seeing in some places the rising 
of an “aristocracy”—an “aristocracy” based not upon 
distinctions of class and wealth but upon responsible 
participation in church life, education, and political 
affairs. These “aristocrats’—these servants of our 
democracy—are not retiring. They have been re- 
leased from the tyranny of making money, and they 
are giving their later years freely and unselfishly to 
church and community. 

The examples of these “aristocrats” will have pro- 
found effect upon younger adults. And here and there, 
men and women in middle age are saying to the 
Church in advance: “We want no added years of 
idleness and futility. You must recognize our right 
to be useful.” Recently a layman, who is not yet fifty 
years of age, wrote to us: “I have considered myself 
in debt to God for his wonderful gifts to me—gifts all 
undeserved. I have always loved the Church and 
have served it in various capacities during all these 
busy years, but I have been alive to the fact of grow- 
ing older. I know that the time will come when I will 
quit the business of making money. So I have decided 
to give my retired time to The Methodist Church to 
be used in whatever capacity I may be qualified for— 
regardless of the task.” 

We suspect that there are thousands of such men 
and women in our churches today who will make a 
similar commitment. What will our churches say to 
them? Wooprow GEIER 
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At an annual banquet when the program was a life 
tableau—from schoolday courtships to grandparenthood 
—little Charlotte and her parents depict the “young 
family” scene. 


This article discusses the service projects of the 
Couples Class of Belmont Methodist Church (Dr. 
John W. Rustin, pastor), Nashville, Tennessee. 
The author lives in Nashville. 


Agout 9:30 o’clock one recent Sunday morn- 
ing, a gentleman turned the corner at 21st Avenue 
and Acklen and inquired of persons on the side- 
walk where he might find “the best-organized 
and best-taught class in the Belmont Church.” 
Before he could get out of his tracks, he was 
escorted into the Couples Class. 

Now, there are persons, of course, who charge 
that these ceremonious but irresistible ushers 
were appointed spies of the Couples Class sta- 
tioned ubiquitously in the area on a Sunday morn- 
ing. There have been instances in which members 
of rival classes have been unable to evade kid- 
napping by these thorough enthusiasts. Never- 
theless, the questing stranger, after his visit to the 
class, agreed that the group could well lay claim 
to the qualifications he had laid out, regardless of 
challenges from spies of other class groups. 

In a day of hustlers, the Couples Class holds its 


Class 
With a 


Purpose 


By Adeline King 


own in getting things done, getting them done 
well, and reaching out to do them for many people. 
Few newcomers fail to return as members after 
one visit to the morning program on Sunday; and, 
once in, they quickly become part of the “family.” 
The present enrollment roster of approximately 
250 members reads like a professional or occu- 
pational guide: side by side, you can find doctors, 
bankers, architects, nurses, artists, teachers, radio 
and television entertainers, students, photog- 
raphers, salesmen, railroaders, servicemen, house- 
wives, and so on and on. One of these, Terrill 
Hall, was the architect who designed the new 
educational building units being erected by Bel- 
mont Methodist Church foi its expanding church 
school. 

The Couples Class, called by various names 
during its history, was organized in April, 1937, 
with perhaps a dozen members. Because of the 
leadership of class personnel and teachers, the 
group soon outgrew its first small meeting place. 
Joseph V. Pilkington, starting with that nucleus 
of the original twelve, was the teacher for the 
first five years. He was succeeded by Gordon B. 
Duncan. In 1943, William Gardner, later church- 
school superintendent, took over; and he was suc- 
ceeded in 1947 by the present teacher, Dr. William 
Vaughan, who being registrar at George Peabody 
College is the Number 1 spy and member-getter 
on the campus. Bill Vaughan is lodged deeply in 
the affections of all, and his timely and inspiring 
lessons every Sunday make it necessary to hustle 
for more chairs. 

An average Sunday attendance of more than a 
hundred is not uncommon; and, in September, 
members had put such strain on the seams of their 
gathering place that they were graduated into the 
new and spacious Common Room of the first unit 
of the educational buildings. 


Last YEAR, Victor and Katherine Rankin, class 
members during their study at Scarritt College, 
finished their work here and had packed their 
belongings for departure to a mission post at 
Camaguey, Cuba. Victor was asked to make a 
brief devotional talk to the class on Sunday morn- 
ing. He so moved and inspired all present by his 
unstudied eloquence and his practical and opti- 
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mistic spiritual fervor that there was an instan- 
taneous expression of a wish to give him some 
practical evidence of the class’s interest in his 
work. This the class did in the form of $500 and 
in the arrangement, through a class member in 
the transportation business, to get a piano shipped 
to Camaguey for the mission school and chapel. 
In this way, the Couples Class feels that the mem- 
bers have a valid stake in the opportunities made 
available to children in the Cuban town. 

That is only one of numerous cases in which 
the class has moved toward the accomplishment 
of the “Mission Good Will.” In addition to a regu- 
lar and substantial contribution to the broad mis- 
sion program of Belmont Church, the members 
have made many and sizable contributions to 
individual missionary projects and service pro- 
grams. 

Locally, the class has shared in the work of the 
Centenary Methodist Institute, supplying part- 
time workers in the office there and in the chil- 
dren’s projects, and in helping provide lunches 
for the appreciative elderly people for whom the 
Institute is responsible. 

At Lucy Holt Moore Center in South Nashville, 
there are tables and shelves and other items, built 
by men from the Couples Class. 

One of the earliest service projects was the pro- 
motion of an all-round recreational program for 
the children of the small sister church in North 
Nashville, Barth Memorial. There, Aubrey Greer 
and Archie Grant, sports enthusiasts, organized 
a baseball team from the ranks of recreation- 
hungry youngsters. 


As more members were drawn into the activi- 
ties at Barth, the mutual exchange grew, and all 
looked forward to the Sunday-night programs 
and suppers, recreational projects, and other ac- 
tivities which they sponsored there. 

While this was going on, other couples were 
showing movies two nights a week at Annie Mor- 
rison Church in North Nashville. 

The class tries to make the Christmas spirit a 
yearlong affair. But, when the real Christmas 
season comes along, many a child is happier be- 
cause of the unseen efforts of the Couples Class, 
who not only turn out to sing carols but also to 
leave at many a door tangible evidences of the 
spirit of giving. 

On the Sunday before Halloween in 1951, 
Charles and Jane Morphew of Wisconsin joined 
the class. Charles was working on his Ph.D. degree 
at Peabody College; Jane was teaching at Fall 
School. They and their little daughter lived on the 
Peabody campus. 

On Halloween Eve, three or four days after 
they were enrolled in the Couples Class, Jane 
was stricken with polio and hospitalized for many 
weeks. Operating on the slender budget of a 
teacher who was going back to school for graduate 
work, Charles felt the new burden that the dread 
and expensive attacker lays on its victims, irre- 
spective of person or pocketbook. He could not 
take his young daughter with him on his visits to 
Jane in the hospital; he could not leave her alone; 
they needed a sitter for several hours every day. 

The “grapevine” relayed the situation to the 
class, and the spontaneous expression from the 


Dr. William Vaughan teaches the morning lesson. (Photos on pages 2-4 from the author.) 











group was, “We’ll pay the sitter.” They did until 
weeks later Jane was permitted to go home. 
One Sunday morning she, with head up and smil- 
ing in spite of her useless legs, came riding into 
the classroom in a shiny new wheelchair. Her 
return brought the class members to their feet in 
proud tribute to her. 

Before television became a part of Nashville’s 
life, the class carried on for more than a year a 
project called “The Sunshine Caravan,” originated 
by George Anderson, now with the FBI in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Caravan took current and color- 
ful scenic and travel movies into the homes of the 
aged and the invalids. 

More recently, one of the members, stricken 
with a serious illness, had little promise of future 
activity. More promptly than a wish in a child’s 
fairy story could bring it to pass, there was set up 
in her bedroom a television set, sent by the 
Couples Class who wanted to help fill the long 
hours of her inactive days. 

The list of accomplishments of “Mission Good 
Will” could be continued indefinitely; for the pro- 
gram of these vigorous, sincere couples goes on, 
visibly and invisibly, every day. They are ex- 
ponents, worthily we think, of applied Christian- 
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ity, professed and practiced every day of the 
week. When now and then members are sub- 
poenaed for teaching duties in the church school, 
the only reluctance is that the summoned must 
dissociate himself or herself from the class. 

On Sunday morning, the members converge 
from every direction and section of Nashville, for 
even those who move away are loath to leave the 
group and its intangibly binding spirit of fellow- 
ship. They come, two by two, accompanied by 
their children, to the church door. When they 
come one by one, it is generally an indication that 
there are still very small children at home. 

A monthly newsletter helps provide class unity 
and gives information about happenings among the 
250 members, and a weekly card gives a quick 
summary of class news and a preview of Sunday’s 
program. 

Those who come to visit usually join; and those 
who join quickly feel themselves to belong to 
something they would not want to relinquish. 
Observers feel that the Couples Class truly lives 
up to the purpose as expressed in the membership 
roster: “Our purpose is to learn more, live better, 
and share our time and interest with those who 
need it.” 


Gardner Vaughan 





Co-operation or Fratricidal Strife? 


By Andrew Cecil 


This is another in a series of articles dealing with 
pronouncements on social and economic life by 
the 1952 General Conference of The Methodist 
Church. The author, a teacher in a Methodist col- 
lege, writes under a pen name because he has 
friends behind the iron curtain. 


THERE is a contemporary point of view that 
economics as a science, like mathematics, physics, 
or chemistry, deals only with relations of cause 
and effect, subjected to the strictest of tests, with 
no attempt to tell what ought to be, or whether 
things are right or wrong. Its sole concern is to 
trace effects back to their causes, to project causes 
forward to their effects, with no conclusions about 
what is desirable or undesirable, with no objec- 
tives to command that which is good, or condemn 
that which is evil, with no purposes to lay down 
moral precepts. 

These objectives, according to many economists, 
can be answered by reference to philosophical 
and religious propositions regarding the nature 
of man and his needs; science in their opinion is 
concerned only with discovering and stating the 
truth. 

But if we will consider, as many economists do, 
that economics as a science is concerned with the 
means and not the ends, we may conclude that 
Christianity gives not only the ends but also the 
means concerning how the ends can be achieved; 
it gives the end revealed in the Christian concept 
of the kingdom of God and the means—how to use 
God’s gifts of riches of the soil, mineral wealth, 
technology, and industrial machines to bring the 
economic order into accord with the will of God, 
revealed by Jesus. 

Christianity offers not only the “end” of an ideal 
brotherhood under the fatherhood of God, but 
also concrete means and measures. “Christian con- 
cern moves beyond the declaration of principle. 
It considers concrete measures. . . . Christian 
principles must be translated into concrete meas- 
ures expressive of the Christian ideal... . Means 
must be discovered with which to realize moral 
ends. . .. The Church, in teaching the principles 
of conduct, must bring to society agreement in the 
realm of ends, and sufficient agreement in the 
matter of means to insure cooperation in progress- 
ing toward these objectives.” ! 

The means offered by Christianity to achieve an 
economic life worthy of the name “Christian” 
are: freedom, justice, brotherhood, and, first of 
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Ch conomic Life,” adopted by the National Study Conference on the 
— and the Economic Life, at Detroit, Michigan, February 18, 


all, Christian fellowship guided by the Holy 
Spirit. Those means must be applied in order to 
ensure co-operation, in order to build a brotherly 
world with an enriched and abundant economic 
life, and in order to survive. The validity of this 
statement can be ascertained through an appeal 
to facts which give a vivid picture of the possi- 
bilities of human co-operation in a_ technical 
society. 

The industrial revolution was characterized in 
its beginning by a brutal contempt for human 
life, reckless exploitation of men, women, and 
children, and shocking ravages and inhumanities. 
Industrialism in its beginning was a destroyer of 
standards. This was the moral expression of the 
factory system in its early days. 

What was the way in which the produced 
wealth was distributed? At the same time when a 
few men were trying to monopolize all the eco- 
nomic power in their hands, the wages of the 
workers living in the slums were determined by 
the so-called principle of the “iron law of wages,” 
which, according to David Ricardo, provided that 
wages tend fo fall to the lowest level acceptable by 
the most unskillful and most desperate worker. 


THESE ABUSES are only a memory now. In pro- 
gressive countries they were abolished by labor 
legislation; by public services, including the 
spread’ of education, town and country planning, 
and park systems; by the growing sense of social 
responsibility; by the rise of trade unionism; and 
by the attitude of business management. 

There has been much accomplished, but there 
is still before us a herculean task of improving 
relations between management and labor. It has 
been proved that much can be done to mitigate 
and to overcome labor’s dissatisfaction with the 
job. 

The monotony of repetitive work can be coun- 
teracted by shorter working hours, recreational 
facilities, and provisions for pleasant working con- 
ditions. The understanding of the human factor 
can be more powerful in giving satisfaction to the 
average worker than material conditions and re- 
wards. Earl Polanyi in The Great Transformation 
says that the early factory system not only ex- 
ploited the workers economically, but what was 
more barbaric, destroyed also immemorial culture 
patterns and left nothing in their place. 

Social scientists, under the guidance of Elton 
Mayo, having performed a series of investigations, 
discovered that under modern conditions, the fac- 
tory itself can become a center around which the 
workers can develop satisfying social lives. It is 
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possible for management to create within industry 
itself a partially effective substitute for the old 
stabilizing force of the neighborhood, which can 
satisfy the desire for human association. Bands, 
teams, groups, and clubs would be utilized and 
respected.? 

Experiments made by Western Electric Com- 
pany and the Harvard School of Business, under 
Mayo’s direction, proved that the chief factors 
pushing the output were not wages and rest 
periods or changes in work hours; but there was 
a psychological change which took place when 
the workers were given a new sense of values, 
and when they realized that they and their work 
were important. 

During the war, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion initiated the Training Within Industry 
(TWI) programs. More than a million foremen in 
war industry attended those programs in order 
to learn new methods for dealing with the groups 
under them. The foremen were taught that the 
human relations approach should be based pri- 
marily on the principle: “People must be treated 
as individuals, not as numbers on the payroll.” 

A revolutionary change in the accepted scale 
of values, in which primary concern for the wel- 
fare of person takes place of complete concentra- 
tion on the products of machines, is recommended 
by the Affirmation: “Christians judge all economic 
systems by the imperative of the Christian faith. 
... That faith affirms the supreme worth of per- 
sons. Institutions must be tested finally by their 
contribution to the enrichment of personality.” 


Tue CuurcH believes that the difficult situations 
arising from the tensions of a highly organized 
industrial society can be solved by common un- 
derstanding of divergent groups forming our so- 
ciety. This understanding can be achieved when 
the society recognizes the brotherhood of man and 
Christian fellowship. 

The Episcopal Address (General Conference 
of The Methodist Church, 1952) emphasizes the 
importance of the plans and efforts of the Church 
to improve industrial relations and to prevent 
industrial conflicts: “We rejoice that great prog- 
ress has been made by the Church toward a 
sympathetic understanding of the problems of 
labor and management. . . . Clergymen are meet- 
ing with industrial leaders, managerial groups, 
and rank-and-file employees. Chaplains of in- 
dustrial relations have been appointed who seek 
to interpret group to group, with the aim of pre- 
venting deadlocks in the resolving of industrial 
tensions. We heartily commend these efforts and 
urge their continuance and extension.” 

The materialistic philosophy of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin rejects the means offered by 
the spiritual philosophy of Christianity. The end 
of those who hold such a materialistic philosophy 


2 Mayo: The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization, 
published by Harvard Business School, Division of Research, 1945. 
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is the welfare of the proletariat; their means— 
force, coercion, revolution, and _ dictatorship. 
Sacrificing the dignity and sacredness of the in- 
dividual human personality, they promote the 
means which will bring the “unrestricted by law” 
and based on forced “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat.” 

The dictatorship of the proletariat, says Stalin, 
cannot be complete democracy—democracy for 
all—for the rich and for the poor. The state, he 
thinks, is a machine in the hands of the ruling 
classes for suppressing the resistance of their 
class enemies. The mass liquidations of all ele- 
ments that might be discordant or who “seem” 
to get in the way of the chosen class or group, 
Stalin explains by reference to the “iron discipline 
of the Party.” The diabolical outrages against 
human personality are motivated by the fact that 
the “solidarity and the internal unity of the Party” 
cannot afford to be too liberal or to permit freedom. 

And what a paradox! This system—offering 
hatred and falsehood, coercion, and death in con- 
centration camps for those who do not advocate 
force as a method of achieving welfare for the 
society—is by many considered as a philosophy 
giving more hopes to exploited man than does 
Christianity. The faithful followers of Christ in 
the early days “had all things in common, and they 
sold their possessions and goods and distributed 
them to all, as any had need .. . praising God and 
having favor with all the people” (Acts 2: 44-47). 

Christianity, rejecting the fratricidal struggle of 
class war, is far from being complacent to the 
exploitation of man by man. Because of our faith 
in the supreme worth of persons, we cannot see 
in class struggle the means for social emancipa- 
tion. The gospel, concerned as it is with all activi- 
ties of man, is also concerned with the moral 
distribution of wealth, with disparities of income, 
unemployment, and economic depressions. But 
man needs a larger unifying concept than the 
fight of one class against another. This concept is 
offered by the Christian ideal of brotherhood. 

The hunger and unhappiness of any man are 
great concerns of Christians, who believe that 
every individual is a child of God. Says the Af- 
firmation: “Christians hold that man is a being 
of infinite worth, of such worth indeed that God 
out of love sent His Son that man by faith in 
Him might be saved... . If man is exploited by 
man, that becomes an issue of graver import to 
the theistic Christian than to the atheistic Com- 
munist. Unfortunately, masses of mankind think 
that Communism is more opposed to the ‘exploi- 
tation of man by man’ than is Christianity. They 
are wrong; and it is our high opportunity to prove 
them wrong. No true Christian is complacent in 
the face of periodic crises in which millions are 
denied work, consumers’ needs are unmet, and 
unemployment becomes epidemic. Unemployed 
men, idle machines, and unused materials at the 
same time and place do not make sense to men 


endowed with God-given reason. Christian 
principles must be translated into concrete meas- 
ures expressive of the Christian ideal. This is 
a task for stewards whose economic insights, 
executive ability, and research skills are regarded 
as a sacred trust... .” 

We find this declaration contained in the Epis- 
copal Address of four years ago: “We reject com- 
munism, its materialism, its methods of class war, 
its use of dictatorship, its fallacious economics 
and its false theory of social deelopment; but we 
know that the only way to defeat it permanently 
is to use the freedom of our own Democracy to 
establish economic justice and racial brother- 


hood.” 3 


THE CO-OPERATION promoted by Christianity is not 
limited only to labor-management relations. That 
all men might have an abundant life, the four es- 
sential groups of our economy—agriculture, in- 
dustry, finance, and labor—must meet the re- 
sponsibilities of teamwork in production. 

Economic convulsions and depressions are a 
result of misdirected and unbalanced production, 
when one group of producers cannot sell its out- 
put because of the underproduction of other 
groups of producers. There cannot be overproduc- 
tion when millions of children die in India, China, 
or the Middle East because they have not enough 
to eat—when multitudes on this globe are sick 
and tired of poverty, famine, and hunger. Un- 
balanced production and distribution of incomes, 
exploitation, and inequalities in wealth are the 
cause of unemployment and economic crises. 

James F. Lincoln, president of Lincoln Electric 
Company and pioneer of incentive pay for 
workers, warns the labor group of America 
(possessing today, in his opinion, more power 
and political influence than any other group in 
our society) that it can by unwise behavior up- 
set the balance of our economy. He compares the 
economy of America to a huge Ferris wheel. The 
economic disasters, he says, came when the wheel 
turned during our national history, and the pas- 
sengers of the wheel—agriculture, industry, 
finance, and labor—one by one, were hoisted to 
a position of pre-eminent power. 

In the early days of the United States, the agri- 
culture of the South was the dominating factor 
in our economy. But this agricultural group re- 
fused to share the wealth with other economic 
groups, and the Civil War grew out of the contro- 
versy over the issue of slave labor. After the 
Civil War, the industrial North was at the top of 
the wheel and exploited agriculture and labor, 
dictating the nation’s laws and policies. The reign 
of the industry group and of the finance group, 
writes Lincoln, ended with the stock market crash 
of October, 1929, and the depression which fol- 
lowed it. 


An analyst for the Wall Street Journal (June 





* The Episcopal Address for 1952 reiterated this declaration. 


25, 1952) explains the present economic crash in 
Argentina by the predominant position of the 
industrial group in that country. “In the process 
of industrializing the country,” he writes, “the 
country’s farmers got shoved into the back seat 
and corseted with controls.” That nation, which 
once raised more beef and wheat than its own 
people could consume, today, as a result of the 
unbalanced economy, is preparing to import 
wheat; and meatless days have been decreed for 
its steak-loving people. 

To encourage the build-up of new industries, 
workers, by high wages, were induced to migrate 
from the country to the city. All kinds of prefer- 
ences were given industrial enterprises, and all 
kinds of restrictions were imposed on the farmers. 
The results were less plowing, less harvesting, less 
export, dwindling foreign exchange reserves, de- 
valuation of the peso, and shortages of home- 
produced and imported goods. The austerity drive 
launched to cut consumption—“Eat to live, don’t 
live to eat”—cannot save the country from the 
economic catastrophe. 

The economic terms “balanced production” and 
“balanced economy” can be translated, without 
change of their sense, into responsibility for the 
welfare of one’s fellow men. The Christian idea 
of brotherhood and co-operation does not permit 
one economic group to possess arbitrary powers 
over another group. 

Co-operation, the expression of Christian 
brotherhood, is not only a moral law, an ethical 
precept, but it is also the wisdom and law of life, 
because Christianity is a religion of life. Christ 
said: “You will know them by their fruits.” 
Where co-operation is employed, the result is 
good fruit, because the Lord came to give us the 
means that all men might have an abundant life. 

+ - & 
Dark Imaginings 

ACcoRDING to a Jewish legend, Adam and Eve, 
when they rejected God on the day of their crea- 
tion and were driven out of the Garden, saw the 
sun set for the first time. They were terrified, for 
they could interpret this phenomenon only as a 
sign that the world was to sink back into chaos 
because of their guilt. Both of them wept, sitting 
face to face, the whole night through, and they 
underwent a change of heart. Then morning 
dawned. Adam rose, caught a unicorn, and offered 
it as a sacrifice in place of himself.—From Eclipse 
of God, by Martin Buber; Harper and Brothers, 
1952. 


> es 
Neighbor Includes All 
Now, since Christ has demonstrated, in the 
parable of the Samaritan, that the word “neigh- 
bor” comprehends every man, even the greatest 
stranger, we have no reason to limit the com- 
mandment of love to our relations or friends.— 


John Calvin. 








Why Convert the African to Christianity? 


By G. W. Harley. M. D. 


This is the final of three articles on the mission- 
ary enterprise of The Methodist Church in Africa. 
The author has served as the missionary doctor 
at Ganta Mission, Ganta, Liberia. His article will 
provide helpful background for teaching both the 
Adult Bible Course (pages 20-35) and the Inter- 
national Lessons (pages 37-47). 


INDIVIDUALS still ask, “If the African has his 
own religion, and is satisfied with it, what right 
have we to insist that he accept Christianity?” 

In the first place, the African’s system of re- 
ligious beliefs is not likely one that can satisfy the 
human heart. The African has a vague belief in 
God, the Creator, who is still all-powerful, but 
too far away to be reached by the average man. 
Diviners and other “specialists” have access to the 
spirit world. A man with a serious problem may 
seek an answer through a diviner, who goes into 
a trance by a process of self-hypnotism, or works 
himself into a frenzy and gives the poor man an 
answer of a sort. 

For instance, if the man is troubled because his 
child does not walk in the second year, the diviner 
may solve his problem thus: “The child is the 
reincarnation of a great chief. You must treat him 
with every respect and attention and give him 


Gibando, the blacksmith at Ganta Mission, Ganta, Li- 
beria, makes a stone-cutting chisel. 








the best possible food.” The man’s reassurance de- 
pends partly on the dramatic quality of the 
diviner’s procedure, and partly on the fact that 
he has been given something specific to do. 

The spirit world, to which the diviner appeals, 
includes not only the Supreme Being, but also the 
forces of nature and spirits of the forest. It is also 
peopled by the spirits of the ancestors, of whom 
the more recently dead, and those of the im- 
mediate family, are considered most likely to 
be interested in the welfare of their descendants 
among the living. 

To these ancestral spirits the common man 
himself may appeal directly, by seasonal, or oc- 
casional, sacrifices and by prayer at an old grave, 
or other suitable spot. Sometimes he receives 
what he feels is an answer in a dream, more often 
he goes his way with no sign that the spirits have 
heard him. 

Sometimes an appeal to the spirit world, in 
cases of pestilence, drought, or public calamity, 
is made through a loosely organized secret so- 
ciety. Here a crude but dramatic ritual will seek 
to discover the cause of the trouble. It is not very 
often an evil demon that is found responsible; 
the people look for a living person who con- 
sciously, or unconsciously, has brought calamity 
to the community. Such a person, usually re- 
ferred to as a “witch,” must be removed as a public 
enemy or be induced to mend his ways and stop 
his practice of “black magic,” and thus reverse 
whatever evil influences had been set in motion. 
No one in an African village is quite free from 
the danger that he may at some time be ap- 
prehended as a “witch.” 

Then there is always the fear of the tremendous, 
unpredictable forces of nature. These are be- 
lieved to be subject in some degree to control 
through direct appeal or by magic. Some indi- 
viduals are thought to be able to control the 
lightning by appealing to it directly. Others are 
supposed to have the power to change themselves 
into animals, in order to lead the herd into a 
favorable position for the hunters, or to enter 
and ravage the farm of an enemy. 

Even inanimate objects possess indwelling 
qualities which are sought to reinforce the 
strength and skill of man. They may be used as 
a protection against evil, or invoked as weapons 
by an enemy. Medicinal and poisonous properties 
of herbs are used with considerable understand- 
ing, but the power of each is often reinforced by 
including in the prescription a substance be- 
lieved to have desirable magical properties. Such 
properties might be the hardness of a stone, the 
fleetness of a wind-blown leaf caught in midair, 


the sharpness of a thorn, the cunning of a cat’s 
whisker, or the sinister power of a serpent’s 
tooth. 

Those who know the African’s heart and mind 
include all these things under the term religion, 
because he believes in them with religious fer- 
vor, and because they are linked to his attempt 
to control the unseen forces he recognizes as 
more than human, and to assuage his fear of these 
forces. But shall we say that because the African 
has such beliefs and practices that he is satis- 
fied, and we should leave him alone? 

Plainly he is not satisfied. He has always been 
seeking new approaches to the supernatural. He 
has followed the subconscious hints that dwell 
in dreams. He has enriched the diviner in his 
search for help. He was willing to pay any price 
for magical formulas more powerful than his 
own—even human sacrifice was not held too dear 
a price if his beliefs demanded it. 

More recently, and with increasing momen- 
tum, the African’s old ideas are breaking down. 
The old culture is yielding to the inroads of 
civilization. In the place of footpaths and trails, 
economic progress has given the Africans motor- 
cars, railways, and airplanes. In the place of 
talking drums, radio carries the news. In the 
place of isolation and ignorance, communication 
and travel, trade, and schools have brought in 
new ideas and disturbing ambitions for the in- 
dividual and the nation. 

We can no longer say that the African is satis- 
fied. We cannot say, “Leave him alone as he is.” 
He is not only awake to his opportunities; he is 
going somewhere, and he is going fast. He is 
jumping in one generation the gap which has 
taken us hundreds and hundreds of years to 
cover. We are helping him in every possible way 
to close this gap, economically, geographically, 
and socially. In some parts of Africa the gap 
has already been bridged. Liberia and Ethiopia 
take their place in the councils of the United 
Nations. Bridges are being built from the African 
side, and the sections we build to meet them 
must be so designed that they will fit. One of 
the big jobs of our missionaries in Africa is to 
help the African build his own bridges across 
the gap. 

He who says that we should not also help him 
over the religious gap is short-sighted and blind 
indeed—blind to the deep religious capacity of 
the African to whom religious values permeate 
every detail of his daily life; to whom “accidents” 
never happen, because everything has its cause 
and every spiritual force has its definite effect. 

Shall we leave the African to pick up whatever 
chance doctrine and propaganda happens to 
come his way, or shall we give him the best 
that we know? We can do no less than share 
with him the inspiration of living now the eter- 
nity that lies before us. We can do no less than 
interpret to him the one new Law of Love that 
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has changed the face of the earth in the past 
two thousand years. 

The African has the substance of the Ten Com- 
mandments already. Students of religion get 
deeper insight into the Old Testament after living 
in Africa. But it is not in the Old Testament, nor 
in the primitive religion of Africa, that he finds 
the Good Samaritan. He does not find thére the 
Golden Rule. He does not find the Cross. That’s 
what missionaries are for—to tell the African 


G. W. Harley tries to locate the trouble with the electric- 
light plant. (Photos on pages 8 and 9 from the author.) 











about Jesus and to live his kind of life among 
them. 

Just as Christ’s big job on earth was to teach 
his disciples, so the missionaries’ big job is to 
teach new disciples, in order to give Africa a 
handful of Christian leaders. These leaders must 
also be trained and educated so that they will 
know the answers to many questions not pri- 
marily “religious.” An African will not readily 
follow a leader unless he feels that the leader 
really knows the answers, and our Christian 
leaders must be equipped to lead effectively. 

The missionary must teach the African to prac- 
tice Christian prayer. It is a tremendously big 
idea to him that he can establish personal contact 
with God himself through prayer. It can be the 
consummation of all his striving, that he may tap 
the source of all power personally and directly 
in prayer. When he realizes this, his praise and 
thanksgiving are as spontaneous as the smile on 
his face, the shuffling of his feet, and the sway 
of his body, which are the natural reaction to 


The Killer 


joy. His cry to God for help will be as unaf- 
fected and natural as his talking to his little 
fetishes, his appeals to his dead grandfather’s 
spirit, or his crying aloud to the spirits of the old 
people that cluster about the tops of the high hills. 

The African Christian must be nurtured and 
strengthened until his new-found satisfaction of 
spirit goes deeper and inspires him to do things 
for himself and for others: to build his own 
Christian Africa and to concern himself with the 
welfare of his neighbor. He must be helped to make 
the effort to master the stupendous mass of knowl- 
edge the rest of the world accumulated during 
the centuries that Africa was the Dark Continent; 
to be less than satisfied with the acquiescence 
that makes Africa the easiest place in the world 
to get cheap labor; to realize that each African 
has something to give to the race, until together 
they can stand up and say to the rest of the 
world, “We as a Christian people are ready to 
take our place among the nations.” 


on Wheels 


By Robert V. Seliger 


Chief Psychiatrist, Neuropsychiatric Institute of Baltimore, Maryland 


The following discussion, which will provide 
illustrations for teaching the temperance lesson 
(page 43), is taken from a report Dr. Seliger 
prepared for the National Committee on Alcohol 
Hygiene of which he is executive director. He 
is also an assistant in neurology at Johns Hopkins 
Medical School and Hospital. 


Last WINTER a car moved down a _ busy 
thoroughfare in a large Eastern city, mowed 
down three pedestrians at an intersection, and 
came to a stop. A man got out of the car; a 
crowd gathered; the police arrived; ambulances 
screeched to the scene. One of the three pedes- 
trians was injured. The other two were dead. 

The man in the car admitted to having had 
“a couple of beers.” He walked unsteadily and 
a toxicologist found the alcohol content of his 
blood above the intoxication standard. Neverthe- 
less, a judge found him not guilty of manslaughter 
because there was no evidence of gross negli- 
gence or willful disregard of human life. And 
at a later trial on reckless and drunken driving 
charges, he was acquitted because it was not 
proved that he was driving the automobile. 

At the conclusion of the first trial, the judge 
said the pedestrians “were struck by a man who, 
perhaps, if he had not been drinking would not 
have struck them.” 
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Science bears out the remarks of the judge. 
Alcohol diminishes the acuteness of sensory per- 
ception. It delays or weakens motor performances 
and physical co-ordination and thus many times 
it causes serious automobile crashes. 

Tests have shown that a few drinks make a 
drinker react more slowly in emergencies. He is 
inclined to be less cautious at the wheel than he 
would ordinarily be. He takes more chances and 
generally drives at a greater speed. These are 
general results and may vary with individuals. 
It is also true that the effect of several drinks on 
the same person may vary from time to time. 

The general pattern is so unmistakable, how- 
ever, that the only conclusion that can be drawn 
is that a driver should not drink, and a drinker 
should not drive. 

That would be the simple way to prevent many 
of our most serious accidents. Many people now 
living would not be dead next month if the recom- 
mendation were followed. 

It is especially urgent in the light of reports 
from every state which show that the number 
of registered motor vehicles and licensed opera- 
tors is increasing tremendously. In Maryland, 
a state with high per capita ownership of auto- 
mobiles, the number of licensed vehicles has in- 
creased 50 per cent in the last ten years. At the 
same time the number of residents seeking driv- 
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ing permits has increased 100 per cent. In 1951 
there were 159,738 applications for instruction 
licenses. 

This increase in the number of autos and 
drivers, in itself, compounds the accident prob- 
lem. 

As recently as November 7, 1952, Magistrate 
Eugene R. Canudo, of New York City, observed 
that “the motor vehicle ... is the greatest single 
instrument of death in our community.” He noted 
that the annual auto toll in New York alone runs 
to five hundred deaths, more than thirty-three 
thousand personal injuries “and untold millions 
of dollars of property damage.” 

When the increased use of alcohol is added 
to the increase in autos and drivers, the picture 
becomes terrifying. It is certainly true that in 
many accidents the drinking driver is not in- 
volved. Many other factors play a part—care- 
lessness, impaired vision, road conditions, exces- 
sive speed, weather and mechanical failure, to 
name a few. 

But police records prove that the drinking 
driver—not necessarily the drunken driver, 
either—is more accident-prone than the driver in 
full control of his faculties. 


ONE INSURANCE COMPANY, noting that eight 
thousand persons were killed in 1951 in traffic 
accidents where liquor was a factor, is offering 
casualty insurance at a preferred rate to non- 
drinking drivers and has adopted this slogan: “If 
you don’t drink, why help pay for the accidents 
of those who do?” It has realized that the total 
abstainer is a better risk as a driver. 

In the field of mass public transportation, the 
drinking driver is taboo. Railroads, bus services, 
and air lines have recognized alcohol as a killer 
when it controls the throttle, and have forbidden 
their operators to drink. The engineer of a train is 
responsible for the safe transportation of several 
hundred persons at most. Although he is not 
alone at the controls, anticipates running into no 
oncoming traffic, and is guided by automatic 
switches and signal towers, he must remain sober. 

How much greater is the responsibility of the 
automobile driver, who in the course of a short 
run may encounter five thousand people! The 
drinking driver assumes the risk of injuring or 
killing one or more of those five thousand people. 
He also faces the risk of encountering other 
drinking drivers. Moral courtesy demands that 
an individual taking the wheel be in his best 
physical and mental state. He also owes that 
debt to himself. 

Of course, the operator of the automobile is not 
always to blame in accidents where pedestrians 
are the victims. Pedestrians are often careless, 
violating traffic laws, walking against red lights, 
jaywalking, or stepping into the street without 
checking for traffic. 

This brings up another serious menace—that 


of the drinking pedestrian. The effects of alcohol 
upon one’s physical behavior are not confined 
to the person at the wheel. The pedestrian is 
equally vulnerable, and he endangers his own 
life by stepping into the traffic stream with a 
few drinks under his belt. Like the driver who 
drinks, the drinking pedestrian is less capable 
of quick action and clear judgment, his vision 
may be impaired, and the sense of well-being 
the alcohol gives him may well be a death trap. 

The frequency with which accidents traceable 
to alcohol occur indicates that there is a need for 
a vigorous campaign toward educating all motor- 
ists to the dangers of driving while drinking. It 
is also important that the public be so aroused 
to the menace of the drinking driver that the 
passive tolerance of traffic rules will be replaced 
by an active demand for the protection of strong 
laws and rigid enforcement where drink and 
driving are concerned. 

It must be remembered that the automobile is 
as lethal a weapon as a loaded gun. The drinking 
driver has his finger on the trigger, and in any 
small emergency he may pull it. If a killer with 
a loaded gun stalked the streets of one of our 
cities—and we have seen a few cases of that— 
the public would ‘be aroused to a frenzy and 
every available policeman would be trying to 
track him down. In the drinking driver we have 
a potential killer loose in every city, and capable 
of taking thousands of lives. Yet toward this 
situation the general public is apathetic. 

The awful significance of alcohol at the wheel 
has failed to reach the individual citizen. All the 
warnings and precautionary advice are regarded 
as fine—but meant for the other fellow. The 
average citizen abhors the thought of the drink- 
ing driver—when it is someone else. It has not 
been made clear to him that when he has had a 
few drinks and slides behind the wheel, he is 
the drinking driver. 


THIS LACK OF CONCERN over the problem is one 
of the factors underlying the increase in acci- 
dents stemming from drinking. Others include 
laxity in the enforcement of existing laws; “tooth- 
less” laws which are too easily defeated; in- 
ability of the investigating officers to prove in- 
toxication; and the “holiday exemption”’ attitude, 
which leads citizens to believe that at-such fes- 
tive times of the year as Christmas, New Year, 
and Thanksgiving, when drinking is customary, 
infractions of the law should be overlooked. 

To help curb this grave threat, the following 
steps are recommended: 

1. The passage of stronger laws with stiffer 
penalties to cover cases of driving under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating beverages. 

2. More vigorous enforcement of those laws 
in local communities. 

3. Automatic permanent loss of driving licenses 
upon conviction of a traffic offense involving the 
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use of alcohol, with other states to be notified 
so that the offender would be denied a driving 
license in all states. 

4. Compulsory tests for the detection of alcohol 
in every fatal traffic accident. 

5. Provision for the use and acceptance in 
court of the evidence of drunk-driving test de- 
vices. Various tests have been devised and are 
now in use to some extent. They are available in 
forms which make the test through the breath, 
blood, or urine. While each has its own distinct 
advantages, any one of them is generally sufficient 
to give an accurate indication of the state of the 
driver’s sobriety. During 1951 such tests were 
used to some extent in forty-two states, but only 
fourteen states have legislation calling for their 
use. 

While some of these suggestions may seem 


harsh, it must be remembered that the problem 
of the drinking driver is not one calling for a 
“soft” policy. Weak laws have failed to control 
the menace. It can be argued, and with some jus- 
tification, that the revocation of one’s driving 
license might work a hardship upon him, es- 
pecially if he depended upon the use of his car 
for his livelihood. One can adjust to hardship; 
death is much more permanent. When we con- 
sider the number of fathers wiped out by the 
drinking driver, the number of children perma- 
nently disabled, the loss of a driving license is 
a small penalty. 

Any legal step that can be taken to cut down 
the toll of death and injuries caused by alcohol 
is not too much to ask for. The drinking driver 
is a killer on wheels. We must keep him off the 
road. 


On Dealing With Alcoholism 


SEE TEMPERANCE LESSON ON PAGE 41 


OnE should never call in an,outsider to remon- 
strate with an alcoholic. A woman whose husband 
has become a problem drinker may be tempted to 
ask her minister or a trusted family friend “to 
tell him what he is doing to me.” Usually the 
impulse comes when the husband is in no condition 
“to be reasoned with” about anything. If she 
should follow her impulse, her husband probably 
would interpret her action as an effort to get 
someone on her side in a family dispute, or as an 
attempt to shame him by showing him up at his 
worst. He probably would react with angry re- 
sentment or sullen defiance. And if the minister 
or friend should be foolish enough to do as she 
proposes, not only would he fail in his effort, but 
he would make it virtually impossible for him 
ever again to be in a position to be of help. 

One may seek comfort and counsel from an 
outsider when a situation becomes so difficult as 
to be almost unbearable, but nothing should be 
done that would aggravate the problem or would 
close off a source of real help when the break 
comes. 


It is not surprising that churches and church 
leaders generally, and especially in the evangeli- 
cal Protestant tradition, advocate total abstinence 
from alcoholic beverages. They base their case 
against drinking on four considerations: (1) The 
moderate use of alcoholic beverages is sometimes 
an introduction to problem drinking. Present 
data suggest that 1 in 13 of all who begin to drink 
will become a problem to himself and to others 
because of alcohol. (2) Moderation provides the 
environment for problem drinking, the setting in 
which inebriety occurs. If it were not for the vast 
number of moderate users of alcoholic beverages, 
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the liquor traffic could not exist. It is they who 
keep the problem active. (3) Moderate drinkers 
are the major influence in recuiting new drinkers. 
Nobody is ever persuaded to drink by watching 
an excessive drinker. The terrific social pressures 
which are such a factor in present-day drinking 
originate with those who are moderate users of 
alcoholic beverages. (4) Even moderate amounts 
of alcohol can affect a person’s efficiency and 
behavior in such a way as to cause trouble. 


Local governments in America still spend an 
estimated $25,000,000 every year on the mainte- 
nance of “drunk tanks” in city and county jails. 
The waste is doubly tragic because such treat- 
ment is actually worse than useless in mitigating 
the problem of inebriety. For an alcoholic to be 
thrown into jail to sober up usually aggravates 
the very conditions that are in large part re- 
sponsible for his dependence upon alcohol. Yet 
this is the only “institutional treatment” that 60 
per cent of America’s alcoholics ever receive. 

—From How to Help an Alcoholic by Clifford J. 
Earle, copyright, 1952 by W. L. Jenkins and 
published by The Westminster Press. Used by 
permission. 
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Temperance 
Nor only is that temperance praiseworthy which 


is sparing in food, but that also which restrains 
desires.—Ambrose of Milan (fourth century A.D.) 
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Facts Are Ignored 
PEOPLE are led by custom and by catchwords, 
but facts they are wont to ignore.—Heinrich 
Pestalozzi, pioneer educator. 








She Founded 
a Church Library 


By 


Ella Mae Charlton 


In this article on how a Christian witness may 
be expressed in daily work, the author tells of 
a type of ministry which many adult classes might 
sponsor in church and community. The author is 
a member of Noel Memorial Methodist Church, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Some HOBBIES are outgrowths of loneliness; 
others are inspired for competitive reasons; still 
others are developed through a person’s love for 
something which he has never thought of as a 
hobby. That is the way it has been with Mrs. C. P. 
Munday of Shreveport, Louisiana. She has never 
thought of books as being a hobby; they have 
been a part of her life. And this interest has 
proved helpful in making life more meaningful 
for many others. 

As far back as Annie T. Clingman Munday 
can remember, reading has been more than a 
pastime—it has been a necessity. Her mother and 
father were both fond of reading, especially the 
classics. So she grew up in a literary atmosphere. 
She says her mother used to smile understand- 
ingly when she told how Annie T. would hide 
under the bed with a book so that she would not 
be disturbed by her brothers and sisters. 

It was not unusual for the other youngsters to 
say, “Come on, Annie T., get your book and let’s 
go fishing.” While they fished, she sat under the 
shade of a tree and read. She always loved people 
and has never excluded herself from others be- 
cause of her love for reading. Her reward, for 
having maintained an interest in both people and 
books, has been gratifying. 

In 1909 Mrs. Munday became a member of 
Noel Memorial Methodist Church in Shreveport, 
Louisiana. The church in its infancy had some 
fifty children enrolled in the church school. Mrs. 
Munday served as superintendent of the children’s 
division. Later, as more organization took place, 





Mrs. C. P. Munday at her library desk. (Photo by J. 
Frank McAneny.) 


she was made superintendent of the junior de- 
partment. “I had never heard of a church library 
at that time,” Mrs. Munday declared, “but I 
knew I wanted to inspire and encourage better 
and more reading for my juniors.” She established 
her own library for the junior department, and 
everything went along smoothly until in 1925 
when Noel Church burned and all the books 
which she has so carefully selected were destroyed. 

“I had thought I could never work’ anywhere 
except with juniors,” she says, “but a need arose 
in the young people’s department after the church 
was rebuilt, and I found myself working with the 
young people.” She knew that the need for good 
books was as great for this group as it had been 
for the juniors, so again she started a library. It 
was small, to be sure, with only one bookcase. 
Many times every book was checked out, but it 
served a need. 

During this time, she first began to envision a 
church library—a library of many volumes 
which would fit the needs of the whole church 
and be an inspiration to its people. Years passed. 
Although she spoke to different ones of her 
dream, there was still a lack of interest. 

Her vision did not materialize until late in 
1942, when a committee from the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service called on her to dis- 
cuss plans for a church library. Others were 
beginning to share her interest. In February, 1943, 
a group of six women, including Mrs. Munday, 
came together with nineteen books. Prayers of 
gratitude and hope were expressed and a church 
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library, the first in the city of Shreveport, was 
founded. 

Ten years have come and gone since that hum- 
ble beginning. Today there are more than three 
thousand volumes on the shelves of Noel Memo- 
rial Church library. The Dewey decimal classifi- 
cation system was installed some six years ago. 
It has proved a valuable asset. 

Several persons help with different phases of 
library work, but Mrs. Munday remains the cen- 
tral figure. She has either read every book which 
is in the library, or she has read other works of 
the author and knows that his writing is accept- 
able. She never reverts to any slipshod method 
of selecting books. Her aim is not to add to the 
number of volumes only for the sake of numbers 
but each book must have a reason for being there. 

Several other churches in the city, realizing 
the value of a church library, have established 
their own. When they needed help to get started, 
they turned to Mrs. Munday. Because of her 
experience, she has been able to offer advice and 
guidance. 

“T would rather be a church librarian than any- 


thing I know,” Mrs. Munday says, “because 
through the medium of books I can lend a help- 
ing hand.” 

Many opportunities for counseling have come 
to her in connection with the library work. Some 
seek advice on problems of home life, child study, 
marriage, comfort in times of sorrow, and parent- 
child relationships. She has been looking ahead 
and a supply of books will be on the shelves to 
help with these problems. She believes that a 
desire to grow in the grace of God can be strength- 
ened by books on faith, prayer, Christian conduct, 
and stewardship. One will always find books of 
this kind in the library. Because she loves and 
knows so much about people, she can realize what 
their needs are and obtain books which will be 
helpful. 

All departments of Noel Memorial Church have 
been benefited by the library. Mrs. Munday 
counsels with the director of religious education 
and departmental workers in determining selec- 
tion of books which will prove helpful in the 
ensuing studies of different groups. 


What Makes for Good Teaching? 


By Fred E. McQueen 


Editor, Board of Christian Education and Publication, Evangelical and Reformed Church 


VIRTUALLY all questions that individuals ask 
about teaching in the church school may be put 
into four groups: those dealing with (1) the 
teacher; (2) the materials; (3) the elements; and 
(4) the methods. This fourfold grouping may be 
stated as ‘questions: (1) How vital is the life of 
the teacher or the leader? (2) What are the best 
materials that I can use? (3) What are the ele- 
ments in good teaching? and (4) Is there any 
value in varying the methods in teaching? 

Although all these questions are important, the 
one that is basic to all others is the question 
regarding the elements in good teaching. This 
question touches fundamental principles and un- 
derlies all good teaching. Materials that do not 
consider these elements are not good materials. 
Methods that do not use these elements are poor 
procedures. Elements are the essential parts of 
good teaching; they are basic principles or funda- 
mental ideas. In my own preparation I am more 
conscious of these elements than I am of the 
method that I may use. 

During the years I have observed many persons 
teaching in public schools and in church schools. 
In a good many cases I was alarmed at the aim- 
lessness in the teaching. This aimlessness probably 
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results from a failure of the teacher or the leader 
to understand his task. To some extent it is caused 
by an indifference in carrying on the work. In 
either case, the result is that poor teaching is 
taking place. No doubt if these teachers had been 
aware of some basic principles more effective 
teaching would have taken place, and greater 
results would have been achieved. 

There are four basic principles that underlie 
good teaching. Simply stated these are: (1) 
basic facts are fundamental in understanding the 
development of mental, moral, and _ spiritual 
growth; (2) observing a series of facts helps one 
to discover guiding principles of life; (3) until 
a value-judgment is reached regarding these guid- 
ing principles, no educational growth has taken 
place; and (4) unless value-judgments are trans- 
lated into rules and regulations, moral and reli- 
gious growth is stunted. 

Before taking up each of these four elements 
and seeing how it contributes to good teaching, 
let me say what the primary objective of teach- 
ing is. The primary purpose is to get people to 
make intelligent decisions that will lead them to 
a commitment to a person and to a cause. Educa- 
tion should help persons to recognize, adopt, and 








live by a scale of values by which all activities 
and possessions will be measured. In Christian 
education the purpose, of course, is commitment 
to God and to Christianity. The values the Chris- 
tian teacher seeks to establish are spiritual and 
religious values. As people learn to live according 
to these values, they come into closer communion 
with God. Here is where education and evange- 
lism merge. 


LET US LOOK at these elements in detail and see 
how they fit into a pattern of good teaching. 

1. Whenever a person attempts to teach or to 
lead a group discussion, he must be sure to con- 
vey some indisputable facts. Before a person can 
begin to reason about anything or to form any 
kind of judgment, he must have some facts with 
which to deal. Facts are basic to thinking; facts 
are basic to living. The reason for much loose 
thinking or incoherent and illogical discussions in 
adult classes is that something is said about some- 
thing without any knowledge of or consideration 
for basic facts. No teaching is possible without 
giving facts. And, whether we like it or not, we 
must learn some basic facts. 

In school the child must learn “one and one 
are two.” That’s a fact; it’s fundamental. It is not 
something to argue about or discuss. It must be 
accepted and learned. If it is accepted, then the 
child can build upon it, and eventually come to 
understand the great theories of mathematics. 
The principle is true in geography, in physics, and 
in all other branches of learning. Facts are basic to 
understanding and further thinking. 

In Christian teaching facts are essential. No 
religious conception is possible without its being 
built upon facts. The Bible contains many facts 
that should be used in teaching. God is—that’s a 
fact. There’s no use in arguing about it. Man is 
sinful; he needs redemption. These are facts. Why 
shy away from presenting them in Christian 
teaching? Without them, no Christian view of the 
world can be worked out. Basic facts are funda- 
mental in understanding the development of 
mental, moral, and spiritual growth. 

2. We now turn to the second element in good 
teaching. From facts we go to principles. Try 
putting facts of a certain kind alongside each 
other, and you will begin to see some common 
elements. An analysis of these leads to the con- 
clusion that a certain principle is at work. This 
is the way of the laboratory. Unless education 
aids in discovering these principles, faulty teach- 
ing has taken place. 

A principle is a*recognized, general truth or 
proposition, a self-evident statement. Principles 
grow out of facts. The more basic the facts are 
the more careful the analysis is, the sounder the 
principles are that can be established. Christian 
living is not possible without principles. 

Here also the Bible is full of principles, although 
not always expressed. The teacher must discover 


these and lead his students to recognize them. 
“God is not mocked, for whatever a man sows, 
that he will also reap.” “Man shall not live by 
bread alone.” “Every man is a child of God and 
as such has certain rights.” Others will come to 
your mind. All these principles become clear as 
one studies a series of facts of similar nature. 

Like facts, principles must be accepted. We 
should not so much discuss the principle as we 
should weigh the value of one principle over 
another. As the students see how these principles 
work out in the lives of men and women who 
have achieved a degree of success, they begin to 
recognize certain patterns of living. 

3. It is only after having mastered a number 
of facts, and recognizing basic principles, can the 
student be able to form some judgment about the 
value of them. Unless the teacher can lead the 
student to make judgments of value, teaching has 
not become effective. Until the student is able 
to make the value-judgments himself, he is not 
experiencing educational growth. These judg- 
ments must be weighed in the light of additional 
facts and principles. As a matter of fact, every 
one has a scale of values. But what good teaching 
must do, is to help the student raise the level 
of values. Putting things and activities high in 
the scale of values does violence to spiritual and 
religious insights. It is in helping the student to 
arrive at worthy value-judgments that teaching 
becomes personalized. The values for which one 
lives and by which he makes his decisions form 
the very essence of his Christianity. 

4. The fourth major principle in good teaching 
is to guide the student in transferring his own 
value-judgments into his own rules and regula- 
tions of actions. Unless teaching succeeds in doing 
this, it is not complete. No person lives by the 
principles of another person. Unless he is sold on 
the value of a principle and makes it his own, 
his life will not be governed by it. When this 
process of establishing his own principles upon 
the value-judgments that he has made becomes 
second nature (subconsciously done), the stu- 
dent will face every situation unhesitatingly and 
with conviction. 

When a person has reached the stage that he is 
able to formulate principles for his life, he has 
gained some maturity. Then by recognizing further 
facts and analyzing his own principles on the 
background of those facts, he is able to formulate 
more effective principles for himself. He is on 
the way to high moral and spiritual and religious 
attainment. 

All of these elements must be used in every 
teaching situation whether in a formal or an in- 
formal setting. They are the basic framework for 
good teaching. 
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SLANDER is a kind of murder.—Francis de Sales. 
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PROJECT FOR May: 


Get Your Older Adults Ready 


By Virginia Stafford 


I T IS about time for your older folks to get their 
bags packed for the older adult meeting in your 
conference. Probably in the adult council meetings 
this spring, you and your fellow workers have 
been making plans to send two or more of your 
older members to the meeting and everything is 
in readiness for them to go. If not, there is yet 
time in most places to get ready. In most of the 
country the schedules for older adult conferences 
run from early June to the middle of September. 

Before we describe the conference, we should 
say that if you need more information about 
when, where, and how it will be held, your church- 
school superintendent and pastor should have 
that information. For meetings to be held this 
summer, folders should have come to your church 
leaders two months ago. At any rate, check with 
them. If they cannot help you, you should call 
or write your conference executive secretary or 
director of adult work; for these are the persons 
who have headed up the planning committee and 
will have all the information on hand. 

Now let us look at what your older adults may 
expect when they attend. 

The older adult conference is intended to pro- 
vide a rich experience of fellowship, worship, 
stimulating discussion, planning for local church 
older adult activities, learning new hobbies and 
games, developing new friendships and broaden- 
ing the individual’s concept of the church and its 
mission in the world. The older adult conference 
is so planned that each older person will be an 
active participant in every feature and will help 
to initiate any activities he desires. He will gain 
useful experience through serving on planning 
and evaluating committees of various sorts, and 
may be selected to represent his district in a con- 
tinuing committee for around-the-year-cultivation 
in the churches. 

Above all else, he will have the time of his 
life and will come home stimulated with the 
knowledge that he has much yet to give to his 
church and that he indeed can be a growing 
person and an increasingly useful citizen and 
church member. 

From the time that the welcoming com- 
mittee greets the first arrival until the closing 
service at the communion table or around the 
worship circle, there is not a dull moment. It is 
not enough that folks say, “I feel thirty years 
younger!” That fact is everywhere apparent. It 
is more significant that as a retired minister 
preaches, a choir leads formal and informal wor- 
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ship, a craft group tries out a little of everything 
and gives a lot of new ideas for creative use of 
those long periods of free time, a group plans 
ways to find a place of service for every older 
person in the home church—it is more significant, 
I say, that age as such is forgotten and older 
persons are persons once again. 

It is time to get your older folks ready. Help 
them with any necessary provisions; see that 
transportation is arranged. 

Better still, go along and get into this experi- 
ence of fun, fellowship, and inspiration yourself. 
You will have the time of your life. Maybe you 
will come back with a new attitude toward older 


folks. 


Some leaders at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Geron- 
tological Society, Inc., in Washington, D. C., last autumn 
were (left to right): Miss Virginia Stafford, General 
Board of Education of The Methodist Church; Professor 
R. J. Havighurst, chairman, Committee on Human De- 
velopment, University of Chicago; the Reverend R. Ira 
Barnett, retired Methodist minister, Lakeland, Florida. 
Miss Stafford, staff member of the Department of Chris- 
tian Education of Adults of the General Board of Edu- 
cation, has special responsibility for leadership in older 
adult work. (Photo by H. T. Garrett.) 





THE OLD TESTAMENT’S 


Missionary Message to Us 


By Otto J. Baab 


Teachers will find in this article helpful back- 
ground for teaching the Adult Bible Course (pages 
20-35). 


Eacu of us is a missionary, whether he knows 
it or not. A missionary is a person with a mission. 
The word mission means a task which one is sent 
to perform. The term comes from a Latin word 
meaning sent. Each Christian is a missionary. 
Not only has God through Christ given him the 
gift of new life, peace, and power. He has also 
sent him into the world to witness to the faith 
which he has received. The world doesn’t mean 
Asia and Africa only. It means also America, 
Middletown, home town—every place in which 
the Christian finds himself. 

The first Christians were so full of the joy and 
wonder of their new experience of the risen 
Christ that the world soon heard about it and 
saw it in action in their lives. The New Testament 
tells the thrilling story of their excitement. What 
the Christians had they could not keep; their 
Gospel had to be given to all men. Yet when 
they gave it, these Christians possessed it all the 
more firmly and truly. It is impossible for a Chris- 
tian not to be a missionary in this sense. This is 
the lesson we learn from the New Testament. 
What about the Old Testament? Does it teach the 
same lesson? If so, how can it help us think and 
live as missionaries? 

We cannot escape the fact that the Old Testa- 
ment seems to favor a particular people and often 
speaks against other peoples and nations. Israel, 
the chosen people, stands against the nations of 
the world. God will vindicate his people by bring- 
ing these nations under judgment. (Read Joel, 
Esther, Obadiah.) If we read the history of Israel, 
we begin to understand this feeling of bitterness, 
even though we cannot approve it. Israel was 
often defeated in battle. Her economic and military 
resources were limited when compared with those 
of the mighty empires which overran her territory 
—Assyria, Egypt, Syria, Persia, Greece. 


We should remember that ancient Israelites. 


reacted to their enemies very much as modern 
Americans or Russians do. Men learn to hate 
and to fear those who threaten their security or 
endanger their liberty or lives. Thus some Israel- 
ites hated their enemies and expected their God 
to protect them, no matter what they did or be- 
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lieved. These thought that being chosen meant 
privilege and power over others. They had to be 
reminded differently by Amos. 

Amos gets at the root of the matter. Being 
chosen means being under a divine obligation of 
humble obedience no matter what the cost. The 
chosen people is a people called into action for 
God’s sake and for man’s redemption. Such a 
people is a servant, a witness for the Lord, prov- 
ing in word and deed the power and the healing, 
helping love of God. The true Israel has no national 
pride; she has only humble gratitude to the God 
who has delivered her from bondage and brought 
her into the place of peace. Her task is not to win 
control over other nations, but control over the 
sinful selfishness and worldly desires which woo 
her away from the Redeemer. The people must do 
justly in church, home, and shop, because their 
God is a righteous God. In all their ways the 
people must witness before the world to his 
holiness and goodness. This is the true meaning of 
being a chosen people. 

If we substitute for the term “chosen people” 
the word “church,” we describe ourselves and 
our duty before God. Neither we nor the true 
Israel of the Old Testament can think and act 
as missionaries unless we are deeply dedicated 
to the God who has called us, and unless we 
answer his call. 


Now WE ARE READY to look at specific books and 
passages in the Old Testament which show how 
men of Israel understood the missionary meaning 
of their faith. Two of the most important of these 
books are Ruth and Jonah. They are exciting, 
extremely interesting stories, as well as powerful 
missionary documents. Both were evidently writ- 
ten in protest against the narrow, self-centered 
view of the chosen people which was referred to 
above. Ruth was written to offset the effect of the 
attitude toward foreigners which appears in the 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. According to these 
two books, Jewish men were told to divorce their 
foreign wives. 

An unnamed writer, who believed that God 
loved even foreigners, was deeply disturbed by 
this attitude. So he told a story of a Jewish 
family, consisting of a father, a mother, and two 
sons. Because of a food shortage, this family left 
its home in Bethlehem and went to Moab. In the 
course of time the father died; the two sons 
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married Moabite girls, and later died also. So 
Naomi and her daughters-in-law, Orpah and Ruth, 
were left. At length, moved by homesickness and 
the rumor that there had been good crops in 
Judah, Naomi resolved to return to Bethlehem. 

The two girls walk with her along the footpath 
leading to the land of Judah. Then comes the time 
for parting. There are kissing and weeping and 
argument. As a result, Orpah finally returns to 
her own people, but Ruth (the word means 
“companion”) insists on going with her mother- 
in-law, uttering words of loyalty and love which 
will never be forgotten: “Where you go I will 
go, and where you lodge I will lodge...” (Ruth 
1: 16-17). 

The student should read the rest of the story and 
see how Ruth wins a Jewish husband and note the 
excitement of the whole village when the birth of 
Ruth’s son is announced. Then read these simple 
words about this baby, who was called Obed: “He 
was the father of Jesse, the father of David.” 

What! The son of a Moabite girl was the actual 
grandfather of David! David, the man of faith, 
the servant of the Most High, the forerunner of 
the Messiah, had foreign blood in his veins! Here 
were indeed amazing news and_ disturbing 
thoughts. Perhaps the God of Israel desired the 
loyalty and worship of such people as the Moab- 
ites. If Ruth, through the example and faith of 
Naomi, vowed to serve the God of Israel, other 
foreign women as well might be won to God’s 
service. Possibly the men of Israel had a new 
duty—the duty to show their loyalty to their God 
by such winsome righteousness and integrity that 
they could win outsiders to their faith. 

So the tender story of Ruth reveals a new 
understanding of the outsider, the foreigner, and 
a realization that somehow the God of Israel loves 
other people also. Once this idea dawns upon the 
chosen people, her obligation to do something 
about it leads to missionary action. 


AN EQUALLY INTERESTING STORY, in which a man 
plays the leading part, is found in the little Book 
of Jonah. This is a “whale” of a missionary story, 
even though it tells about a great fish rather than 
a whale (Jonah 1:17). Look at the story for a 
moment. A man called Jonah is commanded by 
God to become a preacher of repentance (a mis- 
sionary) to the people of Nineveh. Hating this 
assignment, he takes flight in a ship headed for 
Spain, which is as far away from Nineveh as he 
can conceivably go. A storm arises. By casting 
lots, the sailors discover that Jonah has brought 
on the storm by disobeying his God. He is thrown 
overboard. 

The storm subsides—and Jonah resides in the 
belly of a huge fish. Not even the fish can endure 
this disgusting bigot, so Jonah is spit out on the 
handiest beach. Again comes the command, and 
this time Jonah goes to Nineveh. He preaches 
judgment, and to his amazement, the people re- 
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pent, all of them, “from the greatest of them to 
the least of them” (Jonah 3:5). The astounded 
“missonary” thereupon became very angry. 
Finally, God declares to this angry, little-souled 
man that the divine love could and did embrace 
even such an evil city as Nineveh, which had not 
only a large adult population but also 120,000 
little children, and many cattle. 

Some scholars believe that the story is a par- 
able, that Jonah is the Jewish people, the great 
fish is Babylonia, where the people remain in 
exile for a time, and that the pain and tragedy of 
the exile purifies and disciplines the Jews. 

Whether Jonah is one man or a nation of men 
makes little difference. The reader learns from 
this story that God loves all men, even one’s 
enemies. Nineveh was the symbol of tyranny, 
crushing military power, and cruel oppression. 
She stood for one of the most powerful and 
oppressive dictatorships in the ancient world. 
Yet Nineveh was the object of the divine mercy. 

To Nineveh the faithful Jew must preach, that 
she might repent and be saved. God called Israel 
to be the instrument of his love to the people 
who hed afflicted her. So, God in Christ has called 
the Church and each Christian to show forth his 
love to all men, even to those who may be our 
nation’s enemies. Substitute for the name Nineveh 
the name of some modern foreign city or nation, 
and see how you measure up. 


ONE OTHER PASSAGE in the Old Testament will 
help us gain a better appreciation of the missionary 
outlook which may be found there. I refer to 
Isaiah 53. This chapter has been interpreted in 
two different ways. One view sees in it an account 
of a personal Messiah who is to come as Savior. 
The other regards the suffering servant in this 
chapter as the righteous remnant of Israel, puri- 
fied by suffering and thus made obedient to the 
will of her God. I see no good reason why both 
views may not be united in the faith of Christians. 
God was working to teach Israel to do his will and 
also preparing for the coming of a personal Mes- 
siah who would be the Savior of the world. 

If we look more closely at the chapter, we can 
see the great missionary passion of its inspired 
author. Here is what we may see: The nations 
of the world sit in a vast amphitheater. In the 
enclosed area beneath, they see a strange figure, 
twisted, ugly, deformed, repulsive (53:1-3). This 
figure is Israel, the actor in this strange divine 
drama played upon the stage of history before 
their very eyes. What they see startles them and 
makes them speechless. As they look, understand- 


‘ing comes and they exclaim to one another: 


". .. we esteemed him stricken, 
smitten by God,... 
he was [really] wounded for our transgressions 


and with his stripes we are healed.” 








So the nations learn that Israel suffers for their 
redemption to win them to a saving faith in the 
God and Father of all men. 

The true Israel, steadfast in faith, obedient 
through suffering, is the bringer of God’s saving 
power to the nations of the world. This is her 
mission. This is also the high point of Israel’s 


faith, which brings us to the very heart of the 
gospel of Christ. In his name his Church is called 
to witness before the world to his redeeming 
grace. By his command we who call ourselves 
Christians are required to accept the Old Testa- 
ment message of world redemption which is 
stated in the Books of Ruth, Jonah, and Isaiah. 


Children’s Day: Some Practical Results? 


By LaDonna Bogardus 


This article is reprinted from the magazine Child 
Guidance in Christian Living (February, 1953), 
where it appeared under the title, “Is Children’s 
Day on Your Calendar?” The author is a staff 
member, Department of Christian Education of 
Children, General Board of Education. 


One of the pieces of legislation coming from 
the General Conference of 1952 affects slightly 
the special day which many churches have set 
aside for children. For four years we had tried 
to accustom ourselves to the fluent use of the title 
selected for that day by the General Conference 
of 1948, but now the term to be used is again the 
familiar words, “Children’s Day.” 

Church-school teachers and leaders desiring 
accurate information regarding this special day 
may find it in the Discipline of The Methodist 
Church, 1952, paragraph 233, article 6. It reads 
as follows: 

“The first Sunday of National Family Week, 

or some other day selected by the Annual 

Conference, may be designated as Children’s 

Day, for the purpose of emphasizing the 

responsibility of the Church for our children, 

the same to be observed without a church- 
wide offering. The program for such a day 
shall be the concern of the Division of the 

Local Church of the General Board of Edu- 

cation. and the Boards of Education of the 

various Annual Conferences.” 

Many of us who are concerned that parents and 
other adults in the church be informed about the 
program for children have found that this special 
day offers such an opportunity for just that. It 
gives a chance to bring into sharp focus the plans 
and work with children and to interpret goals, 
achievements, and needs at each age level of 
maturity. 

Children’s Day has been a traditional festival 
of the church in many denominations. It seems 
to have been observed as early as 1856 when it 
was called “Rose Sunday.” It has been observed 
more generally in some parts of the country than 
others, and the date varies. In many denomina- 


tions, “Children’s Day” is observed in June. In 
The Methodist Church the Discipline suggests 
“The first Sunday of National Family Week 
[May 3 this year] or some other day selected by 
the Annual Conference.” 

To carry out the purpose of Children’s Day, 
children may share with church friends the ex- 
periences that have had real meaning for them. 
Leaders may report achievements, and tell what 
is needed to make the work more effective. The 
minister may help parents and other adults face 
realistically the great responsibility that is theirs 
for the religious education of every child in their 
homes and community. 

This kind of observance may have very practi- 
cal results, such as the purchase of equipment 
needed by a group of children, a rearrangement 
of available rooms so that children’s needs are 
more adequately met, or the launching of a plan 
for developing leadership. Potential teachers may 
be challenged, and the entire congregation may 
be made more intelligent in their concern about 
the ministry of their church to children. Above 
all, it is important that the children feel a sense 
of satisfaction in having planned and executed 
something that has made a real contribution to 
the fellowship and program of their church. 

We need to remember the following principles 
in planning for Children’s Day: 

1. Group rather than individual performance 
is desirable. It is important that children assume 
responsibility in the planning and in carrying out 
the plans. Children’s own experiences, ideas, and 
things that they have created in connection with 
their study units should be used. The sharing of 
these brings greater satisfaction to the child and 
the congregation than lines memorized just for a 
program. 

2. A congregation needs to be reminded to re- 
frain from laughing at mistakes, from applause, or 
from other reactions that disturb or otherwise 
embarrass children. 

3. Children’s Day observance should highlight 
the children’s work of the church. Its purpose is 
“to emphasize the responsibility of the church to 
our children.” 
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ADULT BIBLE COURSE 





Unit V: 
Stories in the Bible 


This is the fifth study in “Special Studies in the 
Bible”—the fifth year of the Adult Bible Course. 
The pupils’ material is published in the current 
issue of Adult Student. “Biblical Interpretations” 
for this month are written by W. A. Smart, pro- 
fessor emeritus of biblical theology, Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University. “Aids 
to Teaching” were prepared by Thomas F. 
Chilcote, Jr., minister of First Methodist Church, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


May 3: OLD TESTAMENT STORIES 
Biblical Interpretations by W. A. Smart 


It marks a great step forward in the proper 
appreciation of the Bible when we come to realize 
that it is not all sober, literal fact, but that it is 
a cross section of the literature which a people 
produced during a period of more than a thousand 
years. 

There is sober, literal fact—much of it—but 
there is also imaginative fiction, figurative poetry, 
fables in which animals and plants talk like men, 
stories with morals attached, hymns, sermons, 
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and most of the kinds of writing that we can 
find outside the Bible. 

The biblical writings are not always labeled 
according to their various classifications, of course. 
Seldom are writers so stilted. When Jesus told 
the Parable of the Good Samaritan, he did not 
say that it was merely a story. He started just as 
though he were narrating a real incident. “Jesus 
replied, ‘A man was going down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho. .. .’” And yet this is universally 
recognized as a story. One of the interesting fea- 
tures in Bible study consists of seeking to recog- 
nize the various types of literature which the 
Scripture contains and to appreciate each for what 
it is. 

Stories are among the oldest types of literature, 
so old that the earliest ones can scarcely be called 
literature at all; for they existed even among il- 
literate people. We are frequently reminded that 
Homer’s stories of the Trojan War existed long 
before the appearance of Greek historians who 
could have given the factual narrative, and 
Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales” were near the 
beginning of English literature. From early days 
minstrels and troubadours have sung of heroes 
and heroism at the courts of nobles who them- 
selves often could not read or write. The 
writers who came later had a wealth of material 
to record. 

The Bible contains sagas offering explanations 
of many of the phenomena with which we are 
familiar. A beautiful story explains the origin 
of the rainbow after Noah’s flood. God put it in 
the sky as a pledge that no subsequent rain 
would ever become a flood. We have to believe, 
of course, that there were rainbows before the 
days of Noah whenever atmospheric conditions 
and light were right. It is also true that the ap- 
pearance of the rainbow is at the end of the 
rainstorm, when the danger of flood has tempo- 
rarily passed. But the story remains a beautiful 
story, and it should come to our minds when we 
see a rainbow. 

Similarly, somebody with striking insight into 
the international and interracial confusion caused 
by differences in language has explained in the 
Tower of Babel story how God intentionally pro- 
duced such confusion. 

Practically all Hebrew proper names have 
meanings, and it was inevitable that sagas should 
arise explaining them. In southwest Virginia there 
is a mountain named “Hungry Mother Mountain” 
situated in a park with the same name. As soon 
as one hears the name he knows that there must 
be a story explaining it, and the fact that there 
are more than one such stories makes one doubt 
the historic correctness of all of them. The 
stories probably grew up after the naming, not 
before. 

Pfeiffer has listed in Adult Student several 
such sagas explaining the names of persons in the 
Old Testament (Genesis 3:20; 4:1, 25; 16:11; 
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25:30; 29:32 through 30:24; 32:28), and also the 
names of places (Genesis 16:13-14; 21:31; 28: 
17-19; 32:30). 

We are all familiar with the way in which 
legends grow up about great men. The legends 
of King Arthur are a classical example. The color- 
ful life of Abraham Lincoln has invited many 
stories which probably have little basis in fact, 
and some wit has said that while it may be true 
that George Washington never told a lie, the 
fellow who invented that cherry tree story would 
be hard to beat. 

Similarly, legends grew up about famous 
characters in ancient Israel. The stories of Sam- 
son’s muscular feats come to mind at once. Some 
of the stories about Joseph and David probably 
have a similar origin. We should not miss the 
point that the growth of such stories usually 
proves the importance of the man in the think- 
ing of later generations. 

Stories in which plants and animals talk are 
very common in primitive literature, but there are 
few in the Bible. The serpent talked in the Gar- 
den of Eden, and Balaam’s ass spoke to him. 
The fables of the bramble in Judges 9:8-15 and 
of the thistle in JI Kings 14:9 are not familiar to 
most Bible readers. 

Of course, the parable, or story to illustrate 
a truth, is the most familiar type of fiction in 
the Bible, but our present study is the Old Testa- 
ment, and most of the parables are in the New 
Testament, in the teachings of Jesus. The para- 
ble was not, however, an invention of Jesus. It 
was quite familiar to the Jewish writers and 
teachers. Jesus only carried to perfection a literary 
vehicle which he found ready at hand. 

The most familiar parable in the Old Testament 
is the parable which the prophet Nathan told 
King David to illustrate his sin against Uriah 
when David stole Uriah’s wife and then had him 
killed in battle. Isaiah sings his “Song of the 
Vineyard” to illustrate Israel’s ingratitude to Je- 
hovah. But the greatest parable in the Old Testa- 
ment is the story of Jonah, illustrating Jehovah’s 
love for the Gentiles, a story which we will study 
in a later lesson. The Book of Job, while not 
exactly a story, is a magnificent piece of imagi- 
native writing, picturing in the form of drama the 
deep struggles of a tortured soul. 

There is a persistent tendency on the part of 
Bible readers, which is probably natural, to dis- 
criminate against fiction in the Bible. Fiction has 
its place, but it is not in the Scriptures. When we 
turn to the Sacred Word, what we want is de- 
pendable fact, and something that we can really 
believe. We want to know what God really did 
in leading his chosen people through their divine 
history, and what he said through his inspired 
spokesmen. 

If this feeling is natural, it is nonetheless mis- 
taken. We do want to follow God’s leadership of 
his people and his revelation of himself. But 


God can reveal himself through what he makes 
men think as truly as through what he makes 
men do. God can speak to the imaginations of 
men, and make his own ideas known through 
what he teaches them to dream. Frequently reve- 
lation to the imagination is the prior condition 
of action. 

The author of Jonah had a dream of a universal 
God who loved all nations equally, but it was cen- 
turies later before such a dream was incorporated 
in the Christian religion. The author of Job 
wrote a drama showing the fallacy of the per- 
sistent idea that piety would always produce 
prosperity, but even today the religion of many 
of us has not caught up with his insight. 

In the New Testament, the fictitious characters 
in many of Jesus’ parables are more real, and 
they exert a greater influence on our lives, than 
most of the flesh-and-blood people with whom he 
associated. The Good Samaritan, pure fiction, 
has more to say to us than any of Jesus’ own 
personal disciples, excepting possibly Peter and 
John. The story of the Prodigal Son is more im- 
portant to us than the large majority of the 
people with whom Jesus lived and worked. Fic- 
tion lets us see the heart of a people, and the 
heart is certainly as significant as the head or 
hands or feet. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr. 


The teacher should be in the classroom at 
least fifteen minutes ahead of the class. In ad- 
vance of the period, write on the blackboard or 
display on a placard if no blackboard is available, 
the aim of the unit: 

“This month we want to see the place of the 
short story in Hebrew literature and to become 
acquainted with the structure, the occasicn, and 
the point of each of the stories of Ruth, Jonah, 
and Esther.” 

Try to keep this aim before the class every 
Sunday this month to keep the discussion from 
getting too far afield. Effective teaching does not 
scatter its fire. 


Getting * Started 


While the class assembles, give each member 
a blank 3x5 card and a pencil. Ask them to write 
on the card five portions of Scripture that have 
been most helpful to them. You will want them 
to be specific. (For example, the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, the call of Isaiah, etc.) They do 
not need to sign their names. As soon as possible 
collect the cards and hold them for use a little 
later in the session. 

Explain to the class that the five lessons in 
May discuss “Stories in the Bible.” Call attention 
to the aim on the blackboard. This first lesson 
will be an effort to get perspective on the history 
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of storytelling, tracing its origins back to pre- 
historic times and bringing the art of storytelling 
on up into biblical times, acknowledging its re- 
finements and its role in enriching spiritual in- 
sight. 

The lessons on the remaining four Sundays 
will deal specifically with the Books of Ruth, 
Jonah, and Esther. All of these are in the story- 
telling classification and have significant mes- 
sages, not only to the Hebrews in times past, but 
for Christians today. 


Developing the Lesson for Today 


A few years ago a man, who has since been 
elected a Methodist bishop, remarked to a friend: 
“So often someone will open up conversation 
with me by saying, ‘I remember a story I heard 
you tell about five years ago.’ But if I ever ask 
that person what I was trying to illustrate by 
using the story, he hardly ever remembers!” 

This does indicate the attractiveness of a story, 
and adults are just as susceptible to the spell of 
stories as children. Most of us are not philos- 
ophers, nor are we philosophically-minded. The 
lecturer or preacher who cannot illustrate his 
ideas—however good the ideas may be—usually 
wants for a crowd, or the crowd he has may 
doze. 

How long have stories been in circulation? 
Pfeiffer in Adult Student explains that the art 
of storytelling is older than recorded history, 
dating as far back as the Stone Age, millenniums 
before Moses. You may need to help your class 
reach a reasonably correct perspective on time. 

A very devout woman, mature in years but 
not trained in intellect, actually believed that the 
world was only 6,000 years old because a margi- 
nal note in a Bible she used dated creation at 
4000 s.c.! She thought it incredible that anything 
could be in existence for as long as “Rock of 
Ages” in the Carlsbad Caverns which geologists 
date as far back as 65 million years. 

Let the class take a little time, not too much, 
to contrast the infancy of the Christian faith, 
which is only 1,900 years old, with the vast ex- 
panse of time which preceded the inauguration 
of the Christian Era. 

See if your class can answer these two ques- 
tions: What portion of the Old Testament is 
reliably regarded as the oldest? When was it 
composed? (The answer is the Song of Deborah 
in Judges 5, a battle ode composed about 1150- 
1100 B.c.) 

Actually, storytelling was in vogue thousands 
of years before that, as attested by picture- 
writings found by archeologists. This, of course, 
makes biblical stories relatively recent, but they 
are all in the stream of folk literature which has 
had and still enjoys -wide appeal. 

Men could tell stories long before they could 
write them down. In passing stories down, suc- 
cessive generations became less and less con- 
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cerned about their historical significance and ac- 
curacy and more and more interested in their 
drama and heroism. 

William A. Irwin in The Interpreter’s Bible 
makes two helpful observations at this point: 
(1) “We wrong this whole body of literature 
[the Patriarchal period] when we appraise it 
primarily as history . . . Nonetheless it is appar- 
ent that the origins of these stories carry us far 
back in Israel’s career, so that the traditions pro- 
vided a significant portion of the nation’s cul- 
tural heritage when at length the Hebrew tribes 
emerged into actual history.” (2) “The Hebrew 
storytellers .. . were masters of the art of com- 
manding and holding interest. Their compactness 
and speed of movement are remarkable. .. . They 
know also the power of suspense and surprise. .. . 
And permeating all is the utter simplicity of 
their themes, and the realism and deep psycho- 
logical insights of their flowing tale. ... On the 
whole they were creative thinkers of the highest 
order.” ! 

Folklore, perhaps most of it, had origins in real 
events, but the further the storytellers were re- 
moved from the events, the less important became 
the cold facts and the more fascinating became 
the story in and of itself. All of us remember 
the game we played in our teens. The leader 
would tell in secret a story to another person 
who, in turn, would pass it along to the next. 
It often happened that when the story made 
the rounds it retained very little of its original 
plot and even lost some of its characters! 

Let the class recall some stories about George 
Washington or other great men which, though 
not actual happenings, nevertheless made some 
sincere observations about the man _ involved. 
Who, for instance, can hear the phrase, ‘“Wash- 
ington never told a lie,” without calling to mind 
the oft-repeated but roundly denied story of 
the cherry tree and the little axe? Yet we go on 
telling the story from generation to generation, 
knowing that the idea it illustrates is a virtue we 
want our children to cultivate. Help your class 
see that no injustice is done to the great stream 
of Jewish-Christian tradition and religious in- 
sight by the generous and artistic employment 
of this literary device. 

Lead them to see the different purposes served 
by fiction, with many of these types easily found 
in biblical writings: 

1. Short stories, novels, fairy tales—designed 
principally for entertainment. 

2. Sagas—giving speculative explanations of 
natural phenomena, origins of codes of conduct, 
and historical facts. 

3. Legends—glorifying long-gone heroes. 

4. Fables (used meagerly in the Bible), 
parables (which Jesus used masterfully) —seek- 


1 From “The Literature of the Old Testament,” by William A. 
i. in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume I; Abingdon-Cokesbury 
ress. 
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ing to inscribe on the memory some important 
moral or spiritual truth. 

This would be the best time to use the infor- 
mation given by the class on the 3x5 cards handed 
to them at the beginning of the period. If you 
have a blackboard, group the answers under the 
several kinds of literature (history, fiction, poetry, 
sermon, exposition, etc.) using broad categories. 
Let the group itself decide what each portion of 
Scripture is as far as its literary type is con- 
cerned. Some of the class may want to put some 
of the illustrations under more than one category, 
and that will be possible. 

When the information is tabulated, the class may 
have some discussion, but do not let them leave 
without closing out on a positive note. Here is a 
suggestion: 


Closing the Session 


You may summarize today’s lesson as follows: 

1. We have tried to explore objectively the 
broad field of folkloristic literature, particularly 
as it is found in the Old Testament. 


2. We have discovered that God is more versa- 
tile than we sometimes have thought him to be 
in that he is just as able to reveal human charac- 
ter and spiritual insight through imaginative 
writing as through history. Use Smart’s comment 
from “Biblical Interpretations”—“God can speak 
to the imaginations of men, and make his own 
ideas known through what he teaches them to 
dream.” 

3. We have tried to gain fresh perspective on 
the relative recency of biblical writings and have 
observed that many ancient worthies were so 
revered that the aura of mystery and heroism 
blur to our view much of their human frailty, 
but we join with their children’s children in pay- 
ing homage to them for their stalwart pioneering 


for God. 


Assignment for Next Sunday 


Select four men and three women to rehearse 
the playlet from the Book of Ruth given in next 
week’s “Aids to Teaching” so they can present 
it to introduce next Sunday’s lesson. 


May 10: THE BOOK OF RUTH 


Biblical Interpretations by W. A. Smart 


Today we have the most beautiful story which 
the Old Testament contains, and one of the most 
famous and beautiful stories in literature. The 
setting is the time of the Judges in Israel, that 
turbulent, primitive period after the Hebrews had 
entered Palestine under Joshua but before the 
establishment of the kingship and settled govern- 
ment. 

The stories in the Book of Judges reflect this 
rugged, rough, and warring period during which 
Hebrew civilization was going through its birth 
pains, and the contrast with the lovely, idyllic pic- 
ture of agricultural life in the Book of Ruth has 
been frequently noted. But there is not necessarily 
any inconsistency; for, of course, agricultural life 
does go on even among barbaric people. Such 
scenes as Ruth pictures were not impossible. No 
synopsis of the story will substitute for read- 
ing it in its simple beauty, and the reading should 
precede any comments on it. 

The scene is in Bethlehem, made famous more 
than a thousand years later by the birth of Jesus. 
The story opens with a famine, so frequently a 
factor in the lives of the people in that semiarid 
land. Elimelech was no longer able to feed his 
family. So he migrated with them from Pales- 
tine, just as his ancestor Jacob had done under 
similar circumstances many years before. Jacob 
had sought a livelihood in Egypt, but Elimelech 
took his family over to Moab, east of the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea. 


Elimelech’s family consisted of his wife and 


two sons whose names seem to have been in- 
vented to fit the story. Naomi, the name of his 
wife, meant “My Delight,” or “My Sweetness,” 
and is appropriate for the character who so com- 
pletely won the love of Ruth and Orpah and who 
rebuked in advance so many cheap mother-in- 
law jokes. The names of the two sons suggest the 
poor health which soon led to their death. 

With rapid strokes, we are shown the death 
of Elimelech in this foreign land, the marriage of 
his sons to the Moabitish girls Ruth and Orpah, 
and the death of both the sons. The three women 
were left alone, and Naomi, having no kin in 
Moab, decided to go back to her home in Judah, 
since the famine which had driven them out was 
now ended. 

This departure is the best-known part of the 
story. The daughters go part of the way with 
Naomi, as was the Eastern custom, and then she 
tells them to return to Moab, since that was their 
home. No blame should attach to Orpah because 
she followed Naomi’s advice. She loved her 
mother-in-law, and wept when she kissed her 
good-by, but it seemed the logical and sensible 
thing to do. 

When it is said that Orpah returned “to her 
gods” (1:15), and when Ruth says to Naomi “your 
God [shall be] my God,” we must not think of 
conversion from one religion to another accord- 
ing to our modern ideas. Each country was sup- 
posed to have its own god, and the people in that 
country were under his oversight. Jehovah gov- 
erned Palestine: Chemosh governed Moab. Peo- 
ple were under the god who presided over the 
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In many parts of Israel agricultural implements are of 
a type identical with those employed during biblical 
days. (Photo by George Pickow, from Three Lions.) 


land where they were (compare also 2:12). 
Similarly David, when he was driven into Philis- 
tia, complained that he must now obey the 
Philistine god Dagan. 

When the two widows got back to Naomi’s 
former home in Bethlehem, they had no means 
of support. Ruth, being the younger, went into 
the grainfield of a rich man to “glean” after the 
reapers. The laws regarding gleaning should be 
studied as they are preserved for us in Deuter- 
onomy 24: 19ff. and in Leviticus 19: 9-10 and 23: 22. 
They made it illegal for harvesters to harvest 
the grain which grew in the corners of the fields 
and down the edges, and illegal to go back over 
a field a second time to pick up what had been 
missed. All this belonged by law to those who 
were poor enough to follow the reapers and 
glean it, and they were not even objects of 
charity when they did so. This was one of many 
laws in ancient Israel providing for the poor. 

Of course Boaz, the owner of the field where 
Ruth gleaned, was attracted to her, and roman- 
tically ordered his harvesters to throw special 
gleanings in her way. He protected her from rude- 
ness which might be expected from these rough 
laborers. When he found out who she was, he 
realized that they were related; for he was a 
kinsman of her dead father-in-law. 

In order to understand the remainder of the 
story, we must be familiar with the ancient cus- 
tom of Levirate marriage as it is described in 
Deuteronomy 25:5-10. It was based on the fact 
that in early times marriage was much more a 
matter of preserving the family than of fulfilling 
the love of the romantic young couple. That 
was the reason a childless wife could send her 
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servant girl in to her husband, so that in spite 
of her childlessness the family might be pre- 
served. 

According to this law, when a husband died 
without children, it was the duty of the nearest 
unmarried kinsman to marry the widow in order 
to perpetuate the family of the dead kinsman. 
The first child born was legally the child of -the 
dead husband and not of the living. 

The significance of pulling off the shoe is 
somewhat different in Ruth from the Deuter- 
onomic law, which may indicate that it had 
changed during the passing of the years between 
the writing of Deuteronomy and the writing of 
Ruth. It is possible, however, that our author 
just did not understand the law. It is also inter- 
esting that the first child of Boaz and Ruth is 
considered the child of Boaz and not of Ruth’s 
dead husband, as he should have been accord- 
ing to the Levirate law (4:21). 

In any case, Boaz found the one kinsman who 
had a claim prior to his own: that kinsman re- 
pudiated his claim: and Boaz married Ruth, 
raised her and Naomi to affluence, and through 
Ruth became the ancestor of David and the en- 
tire royal family of Judah. 

The date when this idyllic story was written 
cannot be fixed with certainty. Pfeiffer argues 
convincingly in Adult Student for a date near 
400 B.c., which would make it 1,000 years later 
than the times which it describes. Similarly an 
author today might write a story about ancient 
chivalry. This date is based chiefly on the lan- 
guage used and on the author’s unfamiliarity with 
some of the early customs. 

The purpose of the story has also been a sub- 
ject for endless argument. The two theories most 
often defended are that the author was interested 
in a story which explained the ancestry of David 
and therefore of the royal family, and that the 
author was protesting against the narrow na- 
tionalism of later Judaism and the prohibition of 
foreign marriages. In the story attention is con- 
tinuously called to the fact that Ruth was a 
Moabitess (1:22; 2:2, 6, 21; 4:5, 10), and she 
speaks of herself as a foreigner (2:10). Ezra and 
Nehemiah had forbidden marriage with foreigners 
(Ezra 9 and 10; Nehemiah 13), and Deuteronomy 
23: 3ff. is specially emphatic about marriage with 
Moabites. 

Our author, writing some years later, reminded 
his readers how well one marriage with a Moab- 
itess had turned out, and how even their king was 
descended from a girl of Moab. Ruth thus be- 
comes one of the missionary tracts of Israel. 
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No Treason to Truth 


I Hap rather have laid in prison all my days 
than to come out in a way dishonorable to truth. 
—George Fox. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 
By Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr. 


Be sure that the aim for the unit is still on the 
blackboard or that the placard on which you 
have printed it is on display in front of the class. 
This week’s lesson is the Book of Ruth. 


Getting Started 


Ask the class to tell what they remember from 
last week’s lesson. Limit this to no more than 
five minutes. They might need some prompting, 
but try to get them to recall the summary with 
which you closed the session (see last part of 
last week’s “Aids to Teaching”). Against this 
background, explain simply that today we are 
going to study the structure, occasion, and point 
of the story of Naomi and Ruth. 

The Book of Ruth lends itself readily to simpli- 
fied “acting out.” Pfeiffer (Adult Student) opens 
his exposition by retelling the story. Let members 
of the class re-enact the story. It would be better 
probably if there was a rehearsal in advance, 
but it is possible to give it without rehearsal. 

On a large sheet of paper print the words: 
“Bethlehem in Judah.” Tack this on the front 
wall on the left side. On another sheet print 
“Moab.” Tack this on the front wall on the right. 

The teacher can serve as Reaper. Then select 
members of the class to take parts, as follows: 

Elimelech (an older man in the class) 

Naomi, the wife of Elimelech (an older woman) 

Mahlon, one of Naomi’s sons (a younger man) 

Chilion, Naomi’s second son (another younger 
man) 

Ruth, Mahlon’s wife (a young woman) 

Orpah, Chilion’s wife (a young woman) 

Boaz, kinsman of Elimelech (a young man) 


On With the Play 


Reaper: As our story opens, we find Elimelech 
and his wife, Naomi, living with their two sons, 
Mahlon and Chilion. Their home is at Bethlehem 
in Judah. When a famine spread over the land, 
they were forced to leave Bethlehem, and off 
they went, crossing the Jordan River and journey- 
ing east and south to the land of Moab. Then 
tragedy befell Naomi. Her husband, Elimelech, 
died. (The man playing the part of Elimelech will 
go back to his place in the class.) Meanwhile, 
Naomi’s sons established Moabite friendships and 
each of them chose a woman of Moab for mar- 
riage. Mahlon’s wife was named Orpah and 
Chilion’s bride was Ruth. For a few years Naomi 
lived with her two sons and daughters-in-law, 
but tragedy struck again. The two sons died. 
(The men playing the parts of Mahlon and Chilion 
will return to their places in the class.) 

Word reached Naomi soon afterwards that the 
famine had been relieved in Judah and so she, 
now widowed and bereft of sons, longed to return 


to her homeland. As she began her return jour- 
ney, Orpah and Ruth traveled along. But Naomi 
said to them: 

Naomt: Go, return each of you to your mother’s 
house. May the Lord deal kindly with you; as 
you have dealt with the dead and with me. The 
Lord grant that you may find a home, each of 
you. 

OrPAH AND RutH (To Naomrz): No, we will re- 
turn with you to your people. 

Naomi: Turn back, my daughters, why will 
you go with me? Turn back. I have no sons to 
give you in marriage. No, my daughters, it is 
bitter to me for your sake that the hand of the 
Lord has gone forth against me. 

ReabDER: So Orpah obeyed the urging of Naomi 
and returned to Moab. (The girl playing the part 
of Orpah will go back to the right front and 
then on to her place in the class.) 

Naomi (To RutH): See, your sister-in-law has 

gone back to her people and to her gods; return 
after your sister-in-law. 
- RutH: Entreat me not to leave you or to re- 
turn from following you; for where you go I 
will go, and where you lodge I will lodge; your 
people shall be my people, and your God my 
God; where you die I will die, and there will I 
be buried. May the Lord do so to me and more 
also if even death parts me from you. 

READER: So Naomi and Ruth traveled on to 
Bethlehem. Back home Naomi told the story of 
her sorrow to her friends, saying: 

Naomi: Do not call me Naomi, which means 
“pleasant”; call me Mara, which means “bitter”; 
for the Almighty has dealt very bitterly with me. 
I went away full, and the Lord has brought me 
back empty. Why call me Naomi, when the Lord 
has afflicted me and the Almighty has brought 
calamity upon me? 

Reaper: The season for the barley harvest was 
just beginning and Ruth, wanting to help provide 
for the modest table, asked Naomi’s permission 
to go into the fields of the family of Elimelech to 
glean. The portion of the field owned by Boaz, 
a kinsman of Elimelech, was her choice. As the 
day was ending, Boaz saw the gleaner and asked 
whose servant she was. Discovering that she was 
Naomi’s daughter-in-law, he approached her in 
the field and said: 

Boaz (To RutH): Now, listen my daughter, 
do not go to glean in another field or leave this 
one, but keep close to my maidens. Let your eyes 
be upon the field which they are reaping, and go 
after them. Have I not charged the young men 
not to molest you? And when you are thirsty, 
go to the vessels and drink what the young men 
have drawn. 

RuTH (BOWING BEFORE Boaz): Why have I 
found favor in your eyes, that you should take 
notice of me, when I am a foreigner? 

Boaz: All that you have done for your mother- 
in-law since the death of your husband has been 
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fully told me, and how you left your father and 
mother and your native land and came to a 
people that you did not know before. The Lord 
recompense you for what you have done, and a 
full reward be given you by the Lord, the God of 
Israel, under whose wings you have come to take 
refuge! 

RutH: You are most gracious to me, my lord, 
for you have comforted me and spoken kindly 
to your maidservant, though I am not one of 
your maidservants. 

Reaper: And Boaz continued to show favor 
to Ruth and she continued to glean in his barley 
field. She told Naomi all that had happened, and 
all through the barley harvest she worked in the 
field of Boaz and lived with Naomi. And, as you 
would want it to be, Boaz finally married Ruth. 
The name of their firstborn was Obed, and from 
this family were descended Jesse and David, and 
ultimately Jesus. 


Pinpointing the Lesson 

The aim of this lesson is threefold: to become 
acquainted with the structure, the occasion, and 
the point of the story of Ruth. 

1. Structure. You have seen this story, in ab- 
breviated manner, enacted. Pfeiffer (Adult Stu- 
dent), in agreement with many other scholars, 
calls the story “an idyl.” To get the structure of 
the Book of Ruth clearly before the class, you 
may explain that an idyl is a short and highly 
descriptive piece of prose or poetry, treating of 
peaceful and pastoral subjects. 

The class should be led to appreciate the dis- 
covery that this comparatively rare literary form 
does appear in the Bible in one of the most de- 
lightful stories in the Old Testament. 

2. The Occasion. Notice carefully Pfeiffer’s jus- 
tifiable assertion in Adult Student that we should 
not take seriously the claim made in the opening 
verse of Ruth that these events occurred during 
the rough-and-tumble period of the Judges. The 
story is, of course, of much later composition. The 
harsh life of the Hebrews during the conquest of 
Canaan is glossed over completely. Pfeiffer’s dat- 
ing of the story as coming after the Babylonian 
Exile—around 400 B.c.—suggests the occasion for 
the writing. 

It was a time of renationalization of Hebrew 
life—and the leadership was stanchly provincial 


and proud. “Judaism for Jews only” was the domi- 
nant cry. A vigorous decree forbade intermar- 
riage, with Moabites specifically named. Another 
vicious enmity which grew out of this period was 
the Jewish-Samaritan conflict, notwithstanding 
the fact that many of the Samaritan Jews were 
blood-kin to the returning Exiles. The only dif- 
ference between the two groups was that the 
Samaritans had remained in Palestine while the 
exiles’ fathers had been carried off to Babylon. 
It was a period of explosive prejudice. Tempers 
were hot and attitudes rigidly partisan. Whoever 
wrote the Book of Ruth was not only discerning, 
but courageous, don’t you think? Imagine a Jew 
of the nobility—King David—having a Moabitess 
for a great-grandmother! 

3. The Point of the Story. Pfeiffer (Adult Stu- 
dent) says that “it is preferable to refrain from 
seeking in Ruth some political, moral, or religious 
purpose. The author wished to tell a charming tale 
of ‘the good old days,’ when life was simple, 
honest, and attractive.”” How does the class feel 
about that? 

Rollin H. Walker once said: “The Book of 
Ruth came up out of the soil of Israel like a 
beautiful white lily in the midst of a garden thick 
with noxious weeds of race prejudice.” The story 
aptly illustrates that “foreigners” may be spiritual- 
ly assimilated and may contribute much to the 
enrichment of their new society. If someone in the 
class has read Jacob Riis’s The Making of an 
American, let him point out how this is a more 
contemporary illustration of that idea. 

What kind of social animosity is needing at- 
tention by intelligent Christians in your com- 
munity? Is there class bitterness? Is there bigotry 
over nonessentials? Is any fair-minded, construc- 
tive effort being attempted to correct conditions 
in your community that create ill will? Are there, 
within your church, dissensions which need cor- 
rection if Christ is to be honored? 


For Next Week 


Ask the class to find out how frequently the 
name of Jonah, son of Amittai, appears in the 
Bible. Ask them to find out the dating of the 
writings in which the name appears. Assign one 
or more persons to find out how much your 
church gives to missions through World Service 
and other benevolences. 


RSV: Words Lasting and Respected 


IN GENERAL the Revised Standard Version steers 
away from Latinized words, preferring words with 
an Anglo-Saxon origin. The language of the new 
translation is not merely the language of today, 
for a translation to be used in both home and 
church must be something more than colloquial 
or a passing fancy. In so far as possible it uses 
words that are lasting and generally respected. 
Only thus could it accord with the instructions 
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to move in the direction of “the simple, classic 
English style of the King James Version.” While 
its literary style is not identical with that of the 
King James Version of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it is hoped that it has a comparable twentieth 
century literary style. —From Our English Bible 
in the Making, by Herbert G. May; Westminster 
Press, 1952. Copyright by W. L. Jenkins. Used by 
permission. 
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May 17: THE BOOK OF JONAH 


Biblical Interpretations by W. A. Smart 


Someone has said that whether the big fish ever 
swallowed Jonah or not, it has certainly swallowed 
the rest of the book; for few know anything about 
the Book of Jonah except the fish story. 

As a matter of fact the big fish (which is called 
a whale in Matthew 12:40 but not in the Book 
of Jonah) plays a very small part in the story. We 
follow Jonah until he is overboard in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and he must be gotten to land if the 
story is to continue. So the big fish picks him up, 
deposits him on land, and disappears out of the 
story not to be heard of again. 

This idea of a fish swallowing and then disgorg- 
ing a person was not unfamiliar in ancient stories, 
and probably created much less interest among 
the original readers of the story than it has in more 
recent times. 

A prophet named Jonah, the son of Amittai, 
actually lived in the eighth century B.c. He is 
mentioned in II Kings 14:25. But our book was 
written much later, and took its hero out of the 
past as did the Books of Ruth and Daniel. Writers 
find it natural to return to the past for their 
heroes. 

Many factors indicate that this story was written 
in the latter half of the fourth century B.c. It con- 
tains words which were not in use earlier. There 
are many borrowings from later books, especially 
from Joel and the Psalms. Some of the customs, 
such as the mourning in chapter 3, reflect post- 
exilic Judaism. 

Many features of the story obviously belong to 
fiction rather than to sober fact. Such are the 
stopping of the storm the moment Jonah was 
thrown overboard; the appearance of the gourd 
vine and of the worm at exactly the dramatic 
moments; the conversion of the whole big city, 
including the Assyrian king, to the worship of the 
Jewish God; the fabulous population of the city 
with 120,000 babies; the decree to put sackcloth 
not only upon every inhabitant of the city but 
also on the animals. 

If Jonah was swallowed by a fish in the middle 
of the Mediterranean Sea, it is scarcely probable 
that he thought that he had been saved, or that 
he would have written a poem of thanksgiving 
while in the fish’s body. The city of Nineveh, 
which was actually about eight miles in circum- 
ference and therefore quite large for a walled city, 
is given the incredible dimensions of sixty miles 
in diameter, or a hundred and eighty miles in cir- 
cumference. 

But in stressing these details, we are taking 
exactly the wrong way to appreciate this really 
great story. It has always been its fate to be lost 
in arguments over its credibility, an approach 


which would ruin many of the best stories both 
ancient and modern. A great scholar said that 
he had read the story of Jonah a hundred times, 
and he seldom finished without the trace of a tear 
in his eye. We should be looking for what brought 
tears to the scholar’s eyes. 

We should get a long running start. Back in the 
days of the actual prophet Jonah—four hundred 
years before this story was written—Israel was 
sure that Jehovah would enable her to conquer 
her enemies and become ruler of the world. But 
the actual development of Israel was in the op- 
posite direction. She lost her independence and 
became tributary to Assyria, and then when 
Assyria fell, to Babylonia. The Babylonians de- 
stroyed Jerusalem and took her citizens into cap- 
tivity. Then Babylonia was conquered by Persians. 

For more than four hundred years, more than 
twice as long as the United States Government 
has existed, the Jews were impoverished, brow- 
beaten, and frustrated by Gentile kingdoms. It 
was natural that this period saw a tremendous 
increase in narrow nationalism and hatred for 
Gentiles. Even their faith that Jehovah loved his 
chosen people was no greater than their assurance 
that he hated the Gentiles and would destroy 
them. The hope for the Messianic age came to be 
largely a hope for vengeance on their enemies. 

It was against this background that some man 
wrote the story of Jonah. 

Jonah, the hero of the story, represents the Jew- 
ish attitude typical of his time, the conviction that 
God’s love for his people involved his hatred of 
their enemies. Their enemies were God’s enemies. 

When God commanded Jonah to go to Nineveh, 
capital of despised Assyria, and to preach to those 
people of his Jewish God, he started instead for 
Tarshish, the farthest city known in the opposite 
direction. 

Of course, God could not be mocked in such 
fashion, so he sent a storm to stop the ship. But 
when the Gentile sailors learned that Jonah was 
responsible for the storm, they tried to save him 
as well as themselves; for the Gentiles always 
appear well in this story. But they could not 
outrow God. And so Jonah was cast into the sea 
to stop his flight to Tarshish. The fish picked him 
up and carried him to land. 

On land God met Jonah and ordered him a 
second time to go and preach in Nineveh. Having 
learned his lesson, the prophet now obeyed. Then 
follows the story of the complete conversion of 
the Assyrian king and all his subjects to Jehovah, 
the God of his Jewish enemies. 

If the reader imagines that Jonah was pleased 
by the remarkable success of his missionary ven- 
ture, he has exactly missed the point. He was 
furious. Salvation was of the Jews, and he would 
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have no part in giving it to these hated foreigners. 
That, he told God, was exactly the reason he had 
started westward to Tarshish in the first place, 
because he was afraid God would turn tender- 
hearted and forgive those whom he ought to de- 
stroy. 

Maybe something would happen even yet, so 
Jonah went outside the city to watch. There a 
gourd grew up and protected him from the blister- 
ing sun. Jonah was grateful for the first good 
thing that had happened to him since he had left 
home. But even that was short lived; for the next 
morning it was gone. Jonah was more furious 
than ever. 

Then Jehovah asked the dramatic question. “Do 
you do well to be angry for the plant?” It was 
merely a weed, without feeling and without value. 
It had cost Jonah nothing, neither in money nor in 
work. And yet Jonah was angry because of its 
death. But down there in the city God had 120,000 
babies, not to mention the cattle, and Jonah 
thought him unreasonable because he did not want 
their death! Do you do well to be angry about 
the gourd? 

The author was clever in picking out the babies, 
for regardless of racial or national prejudices, it 
is almost impossible to hate babies. Negro babies, 
Japanese babies, Jewish babies, communist babies 
—regardless of how one feels about adults, the 
babies will tug at one’s heartstrings. Jonah wanted 
God to destroy them wholesale. The moral is too 
obvious to need stressing. Jehovah loves the babies 
of Nineveh just as he loves the babies of Jerusa- 
lem, and their destruction would break his heart. 
It stabs the heart of God when the enemy is shot 
down just as it does when my son is shot down. 

It is not surprising that Jonah has been called 
the missionary book of the Old Testament. From 
it, one takes but a short step to the mission to the 
Gentiles in the Book of Acts. . 


AIDS TO TEACHING 
By Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr. 


What is the aim for this unit of lessons? Here, 
again, is the aim: “This month we want to see the 
place of the short story in Hebrew literature and 
to become acquainted with the structure, the oc- 
casion, and the point of the stories of Ruth, Jonah, 
and Esther.” This week’s lesson is the Book of 
Jonah. 


Getting Started 


Read carefully, at least twice, the “Biblical 
Interpretations.” As the teacher of this lesson, 
you will find this material a real reservoir of in- 
spiration. Find out from the class what they al- 
ready know about the Book of Jonah. See if your 
class reaction to this inquiry bears out Smart’s 
observation that “few know anything about the 
Book of Jonah except the fish story.” 
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List your class answers on the blackboard under 
the three categories: structure, occasion, point of 
the story. You will probably find that most of the 
answers will pertain to the structure of the story. 
Explain to the class that we want to discuss sepa- 
rately these three elements in the story of Jonah. 


Structure of the Book of Jonah 


As part of last week’s assignment, you asked the 
class to find out how frequently and where the 
name of Jonah, son of Amittai, appears in the 
Bible—and to ascertain the date for the writing 
of the Scriptures involved. Ask them for that in- 
formation now. 

They may have discovered that the name ap- 
pears in II Kings 14: 25, contemporaneous with the 
reign of Jeroboam II, king of the northern king- 
dom of Israel from 787-746 B.c. Then they will, of 
course, call attention to the name as it appears 
in the book of that title in the Old Testament— 
and some of them may have found out that this 
fascinating story was penned around 330 B.c.— 
some four centuries after Jonah actually lived. 
They may also mention that Jonah is mentioned 
again in the New Testament when Jesus refers to 
the story in Matthew 12:39-41; 16:4; and the 
parallel passage in Luke 11: 29-32. Call attention 
to the fact that Jesus makes symbolic, not historic, 
use of the reference to Jonah! 

Refer the class to Pfeiffer’s well-stated sum- 
mary in Adult Student: “A date four centuries 
after the events narrated, the miraculous events, 
the extraordinary coincidences, the errors about 
the size of Nineveh [see also Smart’s “Biblical 
Interpretations” on this point], and other features 
inconceivable in a truly historical narrative in- 
dicate that the great majority of scholars who 
regard Jonah as nonhistorical are right. The only 
historical data in the book are two names: Jonah 
and Nineveh; the rest is imaginary.” 

This is fiction of the best kind serving the 
highest purpose. The story holds fascination even 
after two thousand four hundred years. What 
grave injustice we do the Book of Jonah to insist 
that it cannot qualify for a place in the Bible un- 
less it be pure historical narrative! Emphasize 
again, as you probably did in the first session of 
this unit, that every portion of Scripture has a 
historical setting, but not every passage of Scrip- 
ture is history. 

This leads to the second discovery about the 
Book of Jonah that we want to make—its occasion. 


Why Was the Book of Jonah Written? 


It probably will help your class if you sketch 
for them the significant events in Hebrew history, 
beginning with Jeroboam II when Jonah, son of 
Amittai, actually lived. The salient events and 
approximate dates are as follows: 

1. Jeroboam II, king of the northern kingdom 
of Israel, for 41 years, his reign ending about 746 
B.c. During this time Jonah, son of Amittai, carried 
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on his modest prophetic activity described in 
II Kings 14:25. . 

2. The decline of the Northern Kingdom and 
fall of Samaria, the capital city, by 722 B.c., with 
the people taken captive by the Assyrians. The 
Southern Kingdom of Judah continued on until 
587 B.c. when the Babylonians took Jerusalem and 
carried the people into Exile. 

3. The Exile continued in Babylonia until the 
decree issued by Cyrus, king of Persia (who had 
overthrown Babylonia), permitted the return to 
Jerusalem in 538 B.c. 

4. Hebrew national life enjoyed considerable 
rejuvenation under the Persian kings, with leader- 
ship in the initial restoration provided by such 
men as Nehemiah and Ezra. Along with their re- 
nationalization (even as a vassal) and the free- 
doms accorded them by the Persians, the Jews 
became a self-contented people. Theodore H. 
Robinson observes that under the Persians “steady 
progress was being made, and by the time the 
Persian empire came to an end, the Palestinian 
Jews were a fairly contented people, gaining 
gradually in strength and stability.” 1 It was dur- 
ing this era of contentment that the little Book 
of Jonah was written. 

Some pertinent conclusions should be drawn 
from this information: 

The work of this historical Jonah was done in 
the Northern Kingdom of Israel. 

The writer of the Book of Jonah was addressing 
Jews whose forebears were carried off into Exile 
from the Southern Kingdom of Judah. 

The restoration of their national life, while not 
as splendid as the fallen kingdom of Solomon, was 
nonetheless a triumph which gave them a feeling 
of pride and a sense that their God had, at long 
last, vindicated them. 

In the hour of their national security, they lost 
sight of the privilege of sharing their great faith 
which, having passed through the crucible of bitter 
experience, now had possibilities for greater resil- 
ence and strength. They conceived of the Messi- 
anic age, instead of an era for sharing the good 
things of God with all mankind, as an opportunity 
to visit vengeance upon their Gentile enemies. 

Now we want to ask the third, and most impor- 
tant, question about the Book of Jonah: 


What is the Significance of the Book of Jonah? 


The writer of the Book of Jonah apparently was 
not too popularly received by his fellow Jews! He 
was not on the crowd’s side. He sensed that his 
countrymen had a great gift—tested faith in God 
—which they could share with others. He very 
practically understood, too, that pride and con- 
tentment kept them from a missionary outreach. 

This story is a cross between pathos and satire. 
Smart in “Biblical Interpretations” catches the 
element of pathos when he writes: “A great 





From ‘The History of Israel” by Theodore H. Robinson, in 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume I; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


scholar said that he had read the story of Jonah 
a hundred times, and he seldom finished without 
the trace of a tear in his eye.” Pfeiffer (Adult 
Student) lays hold of the satire in the story: “At 
first he [Jonah] refused to preach in Nineveh. 
Then he was incensed at the success of his mission 
when the Ninevites repented. Finally, he was filled 
with sullen fury when God failed to destroy the 
city, as he had gleefully announced. What a con- 
trast between God’s all-embracing love, and this 
man’s selfish inhumanity.” 

Why are we so reluctant to share great spiritual 
discovery? How much of the spirit of David 
Livingstone is reflected in your own attitude, and 
in your church’s attitude toward our far-flung 
missionary efforts? Here is what Dr. Livingstone 
said: 

“I will place no value on anything that I have 
or may possess except in relation to the kingdom 
of Christ. If anything I have will advance that 
Kingdom it shall be given or kept, as by giving 
or keeping it I shall best promote the glory of him 
to whom I owe all my hopes both for time and 
eternity.” 

Have we come very far yet in sharing God and 
Christ with all mankind? Could it be that the 
Book of Jonah is more than a satire pertaining to 
the self-contented Hebrews long ago and is just 
as penetrating a word describing twentieth- 


A beautifully illustrated page from the Luther Bib!e. 
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century Christians? How often do we pray: 


We thank Thee, Lord, for bread to live; 
We thank Thee more for bread to give. 


Many of us are afflicted with a spirit of ingrown 
selfishness. We believe we have discharged our 
responsibility to God when we attend church, 
serve on the board, drop a dollar a week into the 
treasury, and get a bargain-priced meal in a 
fellowship dinner. But is that true? Others think 
we have discharged our obligation to God by 
ferreting out the “unorthodox” and keeping the 
Christian community “pure.” But is that true? 

The most disconcerting word for all this pseudo- 
Christian living is found in the words of Jesus: 
“I was hungry and you gave me food, I was thirsty 
and you gave me drink, I was a stranger and you 
welcomed me, I was naked and you clothed me, 
I was sick and you visited me, I was in prison 
and you came to me... as you did it to one of 
the least of these my brethren, you did it to me.” 
And this, as far as Jesus was concerned, is the 
basis of the final judgment on life. That being true, 
missions is mandatory! 

The story of Jonah reflects imaginative and 
revolutionary thinking. There is no evidence sup- 
porting any claim that this idea became the motif 
of Judaism during the Persian period. But what 
a noble thrust it was! It always comes from the 
minority, this urge to share! 

Not long ago a church in north Georgia was on 


its “last legs.” The pastor’s salary was meager 
and living quarters for him and his family had 
to be improvised in part of the church building. 
The field was so uninviting that one pastor ap- 
pointed to the congregation refused to go. An 
enterprising district superintendent found a young 
theological student who needed only a few months 
of study to complete his seminary training at 
Candler School of Theology. He arranged with 
the church to let the young man serve the church 
and finish his schooling. The church began to 
revive under his energetic, positive ministry. To- 
day, only four years later, that church has a 
beautiful parsonage, a thriving Sunday school 
with a host of children, a pastor’s salary they are 
glad to report, and—to the surprise of all—a full- 
time missionary in South America! One young 
Christian with a vision spelled the difference. 

In what sense are Christians today products of 
the Christian missionary enterprise? How gener- 
ously does your local church support missionary 
work through World Service and other benevo- 
lences? Have you detected any of the spirit of 
Jonah in your own attitude toward missions? 
What did Jesus believe about missions? 


For Next Week 


Ask members of the class to read the Book of 
Esther, following the reading assignments in Adult 
Student, and report back next Sunday on how 
many times the name of God or its equivalent ap- 
pears in the book. 


May 24: THE BOOK OF ESTHER I 


Biblical Interpretations by W. A. Smart 


As Israel developed from the days of the king- 
dom down to the final destruction of Jerusalem, 
the temper of the people became increasingly 
hostile toward Gentiles because of their long and 
bitter persecutions. Even their religion was in 
large part a hope for the destruction of their 
persecutors when the victorious Messiah should 
come. 

Our last two lessons, both written in this later 
period, were both in protest against this narrow, 
nationalistic, intolerant attitude. Laws against in- 
termarriage with Gentiles had come in with Ezra 
and Nehemiah, but. Ruth reminds us that inter- 
marriage was originally practiced, that they owed 
their royal family to it, and incidentally that “Ruth 
the Moabitess” was a very attractive character. 
Jonah is still stronger in its rebuke of narrow 
nationalism, making Jonah who was its represen- 
tative very unattractive, and teaching that Je- 
hovah loved their Assyrian enemies just as truly 
as he loved the Jews. 

The lessons for today and for next week give 
us the third in this series of Jewish stories, prob- 
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ably written later than either of the others. It was 
one of the latest books in our Old Testament to 
be written and was one of the last three to be 
admitted into the Jewish Scriptures. 

But Esther is very emphatically on the other 
side of this debate about nationalism, reaching its 
climax in the murder of thousands of perfectly 
innocent Gentiles and the institution of a hilarious 
celebration to celebrate the achievement. 

Esther is longer than either of the other two 
stories which we have studied, and the plot is more 
complex. Its interplay between the side of the 
villain and that of the hero has more of the flavor 
of present-day fiction. Of course, the teacher will 
refresh his memory by reading the story again in 
the Bible, but we will mention the main points 
here by way of summary. 

Ahasuerus, or Xerxes, was King of Persia dur- 
ing the time when the Jews were subject to that 
power (485-465 B.c.), and a great many Jews 
were then living in Persia because they had never 
returned to Palestine after the Babylonian cap- 
tivity had deported them to the East. 

The king gave a banquet to all the officers and 
the nobility of all his vast kingdom which lasted 
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for six months, followed by a banquet for all the 
citizens of his capital city lasting for 4 week! On 
the last day, when the king was “merry with wine” 
(naturally), he sent for his queen to show off her 
beauty to the crowd; she refused to go; and so she 
was deposed as a reminder to all wives that they 
should not disobey their husbands. 

A new queen was chosen by a “beauty contest” 
after the contestants had been subjected to twelve 
months of beauty treatment. The King’s choice 
fell on Esther, an unknown Jewish girl who had 
been entered in the contest by her cousin and 
guardian Mordecai. At Mordecai’s instruction, 
Esther did not allow her nationality to be known. 

Mordecai called at court every day to see how 
his cousin fared, seemingly without arousing any 
suspicion as to nationality. One day he told her 
of a plot against the king’s life which he had over- 
heard. Esther immediately told the king, and he 
had the plotters hanged. The favor which Morde- 
cai had done him was entered in the official 
chronicles of the kingdom. 

Ahasuerus made Haman (an Amalekite, not a 
Persian) ruler next to himself, and commanded 
that all men bow down before him. When Mor- 
decai refused to do this, Haman became furious 
and decided to destroy not only Mordecai but the 
whole Jewish race to which he belonged. He told 
the king that these people were subversive and 
had customs dangerous to the government, and 
that in order to have them destroyed he would 
give $18,000,000. According to the historian He- 
rodotus, the revenues of the entire kingdom were 
only about $24,000,000. The king rejected the 
money, but gave the permission. Orders went 
throughout the empire that all Jews were to be 
killed on a fixed day eleven months later. 

Mordecai got news of this. He sent word to 
Esther that she should go to the king and have 
this decree annulled. When she said that she might 
be killed if she appeared before the king without 
being bidden, he reminded her that if all Jews 
were to be killed she would be included, and that 
even if the rest should be spared she would not. 
She had nothing to lose and everything to gain. 
Her act in risking the anger of the king for the 
sake of her Jewish kinsmen is thus deprived of its 
altruism and heroism. 

The king was gracious to Esther. When he asked 
what she wanted as a favor, she asked merely that 
he and Haman come to an intimate dinner. At the 
dinner he renewed his offer to do her a favor, and 
she asked only that they come to dinner again the 
next day. Haman, meanwhile, was flattered by the 
queen’s attentions, but was increasingly infuriated 
by Mordecai’s refusal to honor him, and decided 
to have him hanged. 

Chapter 6 is a masterpiece of storytelling. The 
Proud Haman went to the king to arrange for 
Mordecai’s death. The king did not know this, 
but neither did Haman know that the king had 


just been reading of Mordecai’s favor to him in 
exposing the plot on his life. He asked Haman 
what should be done to the man whom the king 
wanted to honor. Haman assumed that the honors 
were for himself, and answered in lavish terms, 
and the king commanded him to do all those things 
to Mordecai! 

The end came quickly. At the queen’s last 
dinner she told the king that her people were to 
be destroyed and that Haman was responsible. 
In anger the king left the table, and Haman fell 
on the queen’s couch to beg her for mercy. The 
king, coming into the room, thought Haman was 
attacking her, and so he hanged Haman on the 
gallows which Haman had prepared for Mordecai. 

Mordecai, now introduced to the king, was 
given Haman’s high office. Orders went out to 
the Jews to defend themselves and to slaughter 
their enemies, and on one day five hundred men 
were killed in the capital. Esther was not satisfied, 
so three hundred more were killed the next day, 
and out in the provinces seventy-five thousand 
were slaughtered. 

Wild rejoicing and exchanging of gifts broke out 
among the Jews, and the feast was named the 
Feast of Purim. The observance of this feast is 
referred to as far back as II Maccabees, and is ob- 
served in many places down to the present. The 
customs associated with it follow the admonition 
in the Book of Esther that this feast should be 
a day “of feasting and gladness, . . . for sending 
choice portions to one another and gifts to the 
poor” (9:19, 22). Gifts are exchanged and sent to 
the poor. The carnival spirit predominates and re- 
strictions are lifted; the children masquerade and 
the adults may drink wine until they cannot dis- 
tinguish between cursing Haman and blessing 
Mordecai. During the ninth and tenth centuries, 
effigies of Haman were beaten and burned. The 
Megillah or Book of Esther is read both at home 
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and in the synagogue. In contrast with the usual 
solemn religious observances in the synagogue, the 
reading of the name of Haman may be accompa- 
nied by various demonstrations as hissing, stamp- 
ing of feet, etc. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr. 


Once again, if it has been removed, put the aim 
of this unit on the blackboard. This week and next 
the lesson is on the Book of Esther. As the mem- 
bers come into the class give each one a 3x5 card. 

Ask each one to write down on the card the 
number of times God is mentioned or otherwise 
referred to in the Book of Esther. You asked 
the class to take this assignment for this week 
and those who have read the Book of Esther 
should be able to give a correct reply. Have the 
cards turned back before you begin to teach the 
lesson. Explain that the study of Esther will re- 
quire two sessions. 


Getting Started 


Ask class members to give reasons for grouping 
these books in this unit. You may need to prompt 
them, but give them time to think through the 
question. List the responses on the blackboard. 
Here are some answers they may give: 

1. All are fiction pieces. 

2. All reflect Jewish life in eras of pride. 

3. A spirit of harsh nationalism is apparent, 
with Ruth and Jonah trying to resist it and Esther 
encouraging it. 

4. All the books are of late composition. 


The Story of Esther 


Pfeiffer in Adult Student and Smart in “Biblical 
Interpretations” outline the Book of Esther. It 
might be good strategy in preparing the lesson to 
read Smart’s briefer outline first and then study 
Pfeiffer’s. Call attention of the class to chapter 6 
which you should read in advance. Smart calls 
this “a masterpiece of storytelling.” All in all, 
here is a fast-moving narrative teeming with 
sensuous love, intrigue, ribaldry, conspiracies, re- 
sentments, massacre, and other kindred ingredi- 
ents that make it an unforgettable, albeit a not 
too exalted, tale. 

The answers your class found to the question, 
“How often does the name of God or some refer- 
ence to him occur in the Book of Esther?” should 
confirm the statements made by Pfeiffer and 
Smart to the effect that “the Book of Esther is the 
only one in the Bible which never mentions God.” 

Remembering that startling fact, what reason 
or reasons can your class suggest for the presenta- 
tion of the Book of Esther in scroll form to each 
Jewish boy when he reaches the age of thirteen? 
What is so significant about the Book of Esther, 
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with its abundance of wanton brutality and neglect 
of God, that would make it a suitable gift to a 
Jewish boy? 


The Choice for God 


This is an opportune time to let the class discuss 
frankly and thoroughly the choice each person 
must make for God if life is to have meaning and 
integrity. Use the following excerpts from Martin 
Niemoller’s book, God Is My Fuehrer, taken from 
the last sermon in that volume which Pastor 
Niemoller preached in 1937 shortly before his 
arrest and long imprisonment by the Nazis: 

“We have as little thought and as little hope 
as the Apostles had of escaping from the clutches 
of the powers-that-be by our own efforts; and we 
have certainly as little intention as they had of 
obeying the human command to keep silent re- 
garding what the Lord our God orders us to say; 
for, as long as the world shall last, one must obey 
God rather than men! 

“That, friends, is the question at stake to-day... 

“It may cost us a considerable effort to rejoice 
because we must suffer: this is not an easy path 
to tread nor is this walk a pleasure outing. It is 
an exposed road and those who follow it are told: 
‘If any man will come after Me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross—daily—and follow 
Me.’ It may be a good thing that this is no pleasure 
excursion and that the way of the Cross cannot be 
learned overnight. It may be just as well that the 
road is long and difficult, otherwise we might con- 
fuse our pious moods, our loyalty to our convic- 
tions, our manly courage and whatever else the 
idols may be called, with faith, which is a gracious 
gift from God... 

“. . from this faith flows the joy that keeps us 
upright beneath the Cross and steadies us upon 
our feet... 

“Man does not live by bread alone... 

What is the crucial difference between that dec- 
laration and the emphasis in the Book of Esther? 
Does it not seem in the Book of Esther that clever- 
ness is substituted for faith? Are there any areas 
in life today where the same substitution occurs? 
What happens in terms of moral awareness when 
confidence in human ingenuity displaces confi- 
dence in God? What effect does this have on hu- 
man relationships? 
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An Urgent Distinction 


The Book of Esther was one of the last three 
books to gain acceptance into the Old Testament 
canon—and that acceptance came at a time when 
there was a Jewish decline and there must have 
been some hope that this fiery little book could 
reinspire the discouraged people. Its emphasis is 
that no subtlety is improper if it enables the re- 
gaining of lost prestige! A defeated people, reading 
such a scroll, would be in sympathy with almost 


1From God Is My Fuehrer by Martin Niemiller; published by 
Philosophical Library and Alliance Book Corporation, 1941. 
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any program that would restore lost hopes. In the 
hour of defeat and bitterness, the more important 
-question is always pushed into the shadows: 
“Ought it to be?” 

Have we made expediency a virtue? What is 
morally wrong about the proposition, “ends justify 
means”? 


Assignment for Next Week 


Have the class look up the story of the Macca- 
bees in a reliable encyclopedia and bring back 
next Sunday a few paragraphs. Also encourage 
the class to read the Scripture passages suggested 
for the week. 


May 31: THE BOOK OF ESTHER If 


Biblical Interpretations by W. A. Smart 


Last week we reviewed the story of Esther. It is 
the story which claims to explain the origin of the 
Feast of Purim, and which came to be read as part 
of the celebration of that gay festival, somewhat 
as the story of the birth of Jesus is read at Christ- 
mas. Today we look at some other aspects of this 
same story. 

At first glance, Esther looks more like history 
and less like fiction than Ruth and Jonah, which 
we studied earlier. It deals with a known king, 
Ahasuerus, and his court, and it seems to reflect 
a historical situation between the Persians and 
the multitude of Jews living in Persia at that time. 
The author apparently knew much about Persia 
and Persian customs. 

But historical novels are familiar to us, and we 
naturally expect that the writer have some knowl- 
edge of the setting in which he places his work of 
fiction. 

Such stories frequently reveal their nature in 
details, often unimportant, included to add interest 
or to heighten the effect. In order to explain the 
presence of the Jew, Mordecai, in Persia, we are 
told that he had been taken in the captivity under 
Nebuchadnezzar in 597 B.c., which would have 
made him 124 years old when he was made grand 
vizier by Ahasuerus. Esther, a young woman 
chosen for her beauty, must have been about 
100 years younger than Mordecai, though they 
were first cousins. 

According to the historian Herodotus, there was 
no penalty attached to asking an audience with 
the king, but this feature adds dramatic quality to 
the story (“If I perish, I perish”!). 

It is not impossible, but it is highly improbable 
that the king of the great Persian empire would 
choose as grand vizier Haman, who was not even 
a Persian but a member of a captured tribe, and 
then follow him with Mordecai, also a foreigner, 
and one whom he had just met and about whom 
he knew almost nothing. But it does make a beau- 
tiful case of poetic justice. 

The choice of Esther, an unknown peasant maid 
of a foreign race, to be queen of Persia as a result 
of a beauty contest is glamorous, but not historical. 
Concubines might be so chosen, but the queen 
must be of high social caste, and was usually 


chosen for political reasons. History says that it 
was a law in Persia that the queen must be a 
Persian. Esther could probably not have lived in 
the harem and been loyal to Jewish laws about 
food and other ceremonial observances. If she had 
tried, her Jewish origin would certainly have be- 
come known. 

A banquet to all the civil authorities and mil- 
itary officials lasting six months, and one to all 
the citizens of the large capital city lasting seven 
days, sounds more like a glamorous story than like 
sober fact. 

Haman’s offer of $18,000,000 needs no comment. 

In the climax of the story, the Jews are simply 
given permission by royal decree to kill the Per- 
sians. It is.not decreed that the Persians may 
not defend themselves, and such a decree would be 
absurd. The Persians were the local population, 
and the Jews only a relatively small minority of 
foreigners. And yet, though the date was known 
months in advance, the Persian citizens seem to 
have stood passively and allowed themselves to 
be slaughtered by thousands, while the Jews grew 
ecstatic over their “victory.” 

Other details could be cited, none of them prob- 
ably amounting to absolute proof, but all of them 
having the flavor of a well-conceived and cleverly 
told story rather than a narrative of fact. 

One of the features in this story of Esther which 
interests every attentive reader is its definitely 
nonreligious character. It has often been noticed 
that there is not a reference to God in the entire 
book, the only book in the Bible of which that 
is true. But the case is even stronger than that; 
for the author seems to have made a point of 
avoiding any religious touch. 

When Mordecai told Esther that if she refused 
to intercede for her people help would come “from 
another quarter,” he does not mention the source, 
though a religious Jew would naturally have said 
that Gcd would send help. Esther asked that the 
people fast when she made her perilous visit to 
the king, but prayer is not mentioned. Mordecai 
persistently refused to obey the king’s command 
to bow down before Haman, but no religious cause 
is assigned. No religious reasons are given for the 
hostility between Persians and Jews, as in the 
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cases of Daniel and the Maccabees. When the Jews 
were finally triumphant, there were feasting and 
unbounded hilarity but no thanksgiving to God or 
any other religious feature. 

The author seems intentionally to have left 
religion out, or at least not to have had it in mind 
when he wrote. It is not surprising that the Feast 
of Purim, which is said to have started here, has 
always been a season for personal hilarity and 
for emphasis on nationalism, but has ignored re- 
ligion. 

Before the Christian Era this book, like so much 
of the Jewish literature, was translated into Greek 
for the sake of the many Jews who lived outside 
of Palestine and therefore spoke Greek. By these 
Jews, the nonreligious character of the book seems 
to have been keenly felt; for they undertook to 
correct it. 

All through the book, in this Greek translation, 
they added references to God, and religious phras- 
eology and ideas, in order to bring the story into 
harmony with the other great stories of God’s 
deliverance of his people. The Greek version of 
Esther is, therefore, almost (but not quite) twice 
as long as the original Hebrew story. And since 
the early Christian church used the Greek Scrip- 
tures, this longer version came into the Christian 
Bible, where it was unquestioned for more than a 
thousand years. Martin Luther, in the sixteenth 
century, separated out the Greek additions which 
were not in the original Hebrew version, and put 
them in the Apocrypha where they can be found 
today. In the Bible of the Roman Catholic Church, 
they remain as part of the story where they always 
have been, so that the Catholic Esther is much 
longer (and much more religious) than the Prot- 
estant. 

The first two divisions of the Jewish Bible, the 
Law and the Prophets, were recognized as Scrip- 
ture by the Jews as early as the middle of the 
third century B.c., but the books in the third 
division had to gain recognition one at a time, each 
on its own merits. 

As late as the life of Jesus, it was not at all 
certain just what were the limits of Jewish Scrip- 
ture, and when the state was finally destroyed a 
generation later there was still uncertainty. In 
A.D. 91 the Jewish Sanhedrin, meeting in Jamnia 
because Jerusalem had been destroyed, were still 
discussing three books, Ecclesiastes, the Song of 
Solomon, and Esther. These were the last three 
to be admitted. With that action, the contents of 
the Jewish Bible were fixed for all time. So our 
Book of Esther was not only one of the last books 
written, but also one of the last to be recognized 
as Scripture. 

Martin Luther seems to have thought the San- 
hedrin made a poor decision; for he said of our 
story, “I am so hostile to this book that I wish it 
did not exist, for it Judaizes too much, and has too 
much heathen naughtiness.” 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Thomas F. Chileote, Jr. 


By now the class should know the aim for this 
unit of lessons, but refresh their memory by put- 
ting on the blackboard: “This month we have been 
studying the place of the short story in Hebrew 
literature, becoming acquainted with the struc- 
ture, the occasion, and the point of each of the 
stories of Ruth, Jonah, and Esther.” Ask the class 
to tell what they remember from last week’s study 
of the Book of Esther. They may especially re- 
member that this book is nonreligious in character 
and strongly (in fact, viciously) nationalistic. 

Three interests have been emphasized as we 
have studied the Books of Ruth and Jonah—the 
structure, occasion, and point of each story. We 
want to seek answers to the same questions for 
the Book of Esther. 

1. The Structure. We have discovered that, al- 
though the Book of Esther strikes the casual 
reader as authentic history, the truth is that it is 
unquestionably a fiction writing. Although it is 
in the Bible, it is a book without a religious mes- 
sage. (The additions to the Hebrew text in the 
Greek were designed, as Pfeiffer in Adult Student 
and Smart in “Biblical Interpretations” explain, 
to give the book religious value. In the Bible as 
we have it in such versions as King James and 
Revised Standard, the Hebrew text is unamended 
and, therefore, more reliably the original.) 

2. The Occasion. Pfeiffer (Adult Student) has 
the agreement of almost all scholars when he sug- 
gests the date of 125-110 B.c. for the composition 
of the book. To most of us this is an obscure period 
in Hebrew history, largely because the events are 
not recorded in the canonized Scriptures. They 
are set forth in the apochryphal writings. This 
is the time of the Maccabean struggle and your 
class may have the information requested last 
week. Let them share it now. 

This is a memorable time for the Hebrews be- 
cause it brought them to a new height in their 
national life. Their champion in this struggle, John 
Hyrcanus, brought them to their last great mo- 
ment of worldly power. They were inflamed with 
patriotism and with hatred for the heathen. They 
did not enjoy their prestige for long, however, 
losing their independence in 63 B.c. Pfeiffer calls 
attention to the fact that the creation of the state 
of Israel after World War II (May 15, 1948) 
marked the restoration of what the Jews had lost 
two generations before the birth of Christ! 

3. The Point. If we linger over the Book of 
Esther long enough, we discover its main point, 
but also see that it has other reasons for inclusion 
in the Old Testament. The main idea here is, as 
Pfeiffer (Adult Student) puts it, “utter devotion 
to one’s people (4:13-16) and hatred for the 
enemy.” There is no penetrating effort made here 
to think through how one can display true devo- 
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tion toward “kith and kin” without displaying 
animosity toward those “outside the family.” As 
is usually the case when emotions run wild, sober 
thought has little opportunity to express itself. 

This constitutes one of the ever recurring prob- 
lems in society. It is the most formidable barrier 
in attempts to find ways and means for church 
union; it plagues our state department in inter- 
national diplomacy; it thwarts us in community 
relations; it baffles us in conservative and liberal 
discussion dealing with our faith. Is there a differ- 
ence between open-mindedness and broad-mind- 
edness? Which is more virtuous and positive? How 
can a person hold legitimate convictions and still 
be fraternal in spirit with those who disagree? 

A solution to animosity is not what the Book 
of Esther seeks—unless “sweet revenge” is a 
solution. 

Another point of the story is less technical, but 
worth considering. The story is entertaining. 
Pfeiffer (Adult Student) comments: “The main 
purpose of ancient and modern stories is entertain- 
ment.” When we read in the Book of Esther that 
the King of Persia decreed the death of the Jews 
and then read that the laws of the Medes and 
Persians are irrevocable, the plot thickens and we 
begin to wonder how this edict can be thwarted 
to save, not only the Jews, but Queen Esther 
herself! And finally the writer skillfully solves 
the problem—the king will issue another decree, 
equally irrevocable, to the effect that the Jews 
can slay the Persians who attempt to kill them! 
The ingeniousness of the writer of this book puts 
him in a class with Shakespeare, or it may be more 
correct to say that Shakespeare is in a class with 
the writer of the Book of Esther! 

A third point of the story is that it was designed 
to explain the origin of the Feast of Purim. See 
Smart’s comments above. 


Summarizing the Unit 


These three stories—Ruth, Jonah, and Esther— 
reflect two opposite attitudes in Judaism. In a 
larger sense, they reflect two conflicting attitudes 
in the world today. 


The spirit of provincialism is difficult to alter. 
The prayer, “God bless me and my wife, my son 
John and his wife, us four and no more,” is bad 
enough, but it is even worse when it is coupled 
with the attitude reflected in the little boy’s 
prayer: “Lord, make me a good boy if you can, 
but if you can’t don’t worry too much about it 
because I’m having a pretty good time anyway.” 

These stories can help us grow in our Christian 
life, particularly in our readiness to give gener- 
ously. Not long ago a church made it possible for 
their pastor to visit Europe. In a community cut 
in half by the Danube River in Austria he found, 
in the American Zone, a young couple only recent- 
ly married who wanted to leave their native land 
to find new freedom in Canada (the United States 
prohibiting Austrians for naturalization). And 
so negotiations were started. Soon after the pastor 
returned to the States, the young couple wrote 
that their visa had been processed and they could 
leave for Canada—but they didn’t have funds. 

The story soon made the rounds of the church 
and the community in America and the needed 
$500 was raised. The women of the church sent 
a “bridal shower” of linens to the couple once 
they arrived in British Columbia where they are 
today. The wonderful by-product of this experi- 
ence in sharing, though, was a paragraph from the 
girl’s letter to the women: 

“We have some other Austrian friends who 
visited us last night and when I showed them the 
contents of your packages they just couldn’t 
understand that some people who don’t even know 
us personally can be so kind and loving. But I 
tried to make them understand that the love of 
Christ made us all children of God and that he is 
our Father and we are sisters and brothers and 
should love each other just as our Saviour loved 
us and even gave his life so that we might be 
saved.” 

If these lessons for May have helped us become 
discontented with selfishness and ready to give 
the good news of God to the world, we have gained 
much from these remarkable little Books of Ruth, 
Jonah, and Esther. 


Suggestion for Study 


MERELY memorizing words by rote is the slow- 
est and most difficult way to remember them. It 
is much better to look at the word in its context, 
if possible. The very sense of the paragraph will 
give you an inkling of the significance of the word, 
even if you have never seen it before. You natural- 
ly become eager to know the definition of the word 
in order to understand the sentence pattern in 
which you have seen it. Your approach, then, is 
indirect and psychological, because you wish the 
information, not as an end in itself, but as a means 
to an end. You realize that if you learn the mean- 


ing of the word you will learn the meaning of the 
sentence. You are using what is called the induc- 
tive method, in that you first discover the word 
at work, you are challenged by it, you guess at its 
meaning, and you confirm or correct your guess 
by referring to the dictionary. When you use this 
method, the words are no longer so much dead 
wood, to be piled up in your mind, but are living 
entities, charged with action and emotion. They 
then become hard to forget.—From Applied Se- 
mantics, by Joseph G. Brin, Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., 1951. 
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Crowd Culture, by Bernard Iddings Bell; 
Harper and Brothers, 1952, 159 pages. $2. 


REVIEWED BY Myron F. WIcCKE 


“The chief threat to America is from within 
America.” This sentence is the key to a small but 
impressive book Crowd Culture, by Bernard Id- 
dings Bell, noted Episcopal minister and educator. 
Almost no one will debate the truth of the charge. 
We see the evidence about us day after day. 

The first of our brief chapters is an examination 
of the “American way of life,” seen through famil- 
iar cultural indexes: the press, radio and televi- 
sion, books and periodicals, advertising, sports and 
recreation, the theater and the movies. The anal- 
ysis is not reassuring. 

The press, says Dr. Bell, wields extraordinary 
power and it colors its material “as truly as in any 
censor-controlled state.”” Modern advertising ma- 
nipulates our desires to fit the interests of those who 
sell. Most of our books and periodicals pander to 
the lowest tastes, and “if a manuscript comes along 
which is both brutal and lustful, it is doubly cer- 
tain of a large sale.” In short, the American way of 
life as seen from these and other indexes over- 
emphasizes the importance of possessions, stresses 
the animal appetites, and places a high premium 
upon what the crowd wants and does. Ours is a 
crowd culture. 

“How can we develop Americans of the kind 
needed for survival?” To answer this question the 
author turns to a consideration of the school and 
the church, which, with the home, bear most re- 
sponsibility for the training of a sound citizenry. 
The school, says Dr. Bell, has to a large extent be- 
come “a government monopoly.” It is now in great 
danger of being placed under a bureaucracy of 
experts, and once this happens it will be easy to 
fool all the people all the time. The weaknesses of 
the school are apparent in its neglect of such basic 
disciplines as reading and writing, in its unconcern 
for good manners, in its easy standards; and in its 
almost complete disregard of religion. 

For the church, the author has equally sharp 
words. “No competent sociologist or political 
scientist, no scholarly observer of our country who 
is not himself a professionally ecclesiastical person, 
says or thinks that the church has much to do with 
the complexion of the contemporary American pic- 
ture.” 

The church is forgetting that it is not itself an 
end to be served but “an instrument for God to use 
in the rescue of human beings from worldliness 
and self-centered incapacity. .. . The church has 


become to many of its adherents a substitute for 
God.” 
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Our devotion to the church is shown in part by 
our contributions to it. We give the church less 
than we give to movies, cosmetics, or tobacco. 

What is the remedy? Dr. Bell says it is to be 
found only in developing liberally-trained, Chris- 
tian nonconformists; rebels, he calls them. “No 
society can remain safe without respectful con- 
sideration of what this sort of person says, without 
training of such people in schools and universities. 
We are not getting them. In lack of them is our 
great peril.” 

Thus, the argument is in four points: 1) Amer- 
ican culture is crowd culture; (2) education has 
become a servant of the culture; (3) the church 
is too much organizational and not enough reli- 
gious for its task; and (4) we can be saved if the 
church becomes once more God-centered and if 
education is reformed. 

There is much in this book even for those who 
disagree with its conclusions. Many will say that 
only one side of the case has been presented. Even 
so, we had better take a long, long look at this side. 


The Fathers of the Western Church, by 
Robert Payne; Viking Press, 1951; 312 
pages. $5.00. 


For readers who like biography and Church his- 
tory, this is a fascinating account of the lives and 
works of a group of men who built the Western 
Church and whose influence persists strongly in 
our times. 

Beginning with Paul of Tarsus, the author dis- 
cusses Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Benedict, 
Gregory, Bernard, Francis, and Thomas Aquinas. 


The Four Gospels, by Burnett Hillman 
Streeter; Macmillan Company, 1951; 624 
pages. $3.75. 


This classic, first published in 1924 and sub- 
sequently revised, is one of the most important 
books of New Testament study issued in our cen- 
tury. Its painstaking discussions of the manuscript 
tradition and other problems of Gospel authorship 
and interpretation have made the book a necessity 
for seminary students, but it will be very difficult 
for the lay reader. 


Reviewer 


Myron F. Wicke is a staff member, Division of 
Educational Institutions, General Board of Edu- 
cation. 
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Unit IX: My Ministry 


TEACHING PLANS 
By R. Glenn Massengale 


The writer of these teaching plans is dean of men 
and professor of religion and philosophy at Hunt- 
ingdon College, Montgomery, Alabama. The 
pupils’ materials for the lessons are published in 
Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly, The follow- 
ing articles will be helpful: “The Old Testament’s 
Missionary Message to Us,” by Otto J. Baab (page 
17); “Why Convert the African to Christianity?” 
by G. W. Harley (page 8); “A Killer on Wheels,” 
by Robert V. Seliger (page 10). The Scripture ref- 
erences for May 3 are Acts 19:8-10; 20:17-27. 


May 3: Is Our Cause Bigger Than We 


Are? 


Today we are beginning a series of five lessons 
in a new unit. In the first lesson we ask our- 
selves, “Is Our Cause Bigger Than We Are?” 
On succeeding Sundays we shall seek answers 
to these questions: “Do We Use Every Oppor- 
tunity?” “How Can We Keep People Concerned?” 


“Is Our Influence Good?” “What Is the Key to 
Our Ministry?” It will be a good idea to read 
the material for the entire unit so that we may 
get a view of the whole and may treat each les- 
son in proper perspective. 

Our purpose in teaching this unit on “My 
Ministry” is to lead members of our class to think 
of themselves as ministers of Christ and to catch 
a vision of what they as individuals can do to 
further the Christian cause. In the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose, we shall be aided by the 
growing reaffirmation in our day of the thrilling 
Protestant principle of the priesthood of all be- 
lievers. This principle affirms that Christians, 
whatever their vocation, are ministers to their 
fellow man in their daily life and work. 

I have in my possession a booklet entitled The 
Ministry and You. It is addressed to ordained 
ministers or clergymen, but a booklet of that title 
might be directed just as appropriately to Chris- 
tian laymen; for Christians by virtue of their 
Christian commitment are obligated to full-time 
Christian service through their chosen vocations 
and manners of living. The extent to which this 
obligation is met may be regarded as an accurate 
gauge of the degree to which the commitment is 
geniune. Herman Will, in Wesley Quarterly, 
notes that Paul’s commitment to Christ led him 
to a type of life that has challenged men of every 
subsequent generation. He points to the fact that 
the Apostle was not “so unusual or so different 
from us that we cannot hope to follow his ex- 
ample or to witness for Christ as he did.” Paul 
earned his living as a tentmaker throughout most 
of his ministry. He was beset by personal prob- 
lems just as we are. Yet he rose above his weak- 
nesses and flung himself without reservation into 
his ministry. 

Whether our classes are using Adult Student 
or Wesley Quarterly, the following outline may 
be adapted to our use: 


I. Bigger than we are 
A. Meaning of the phrase “a cause bigger 
than we are” 
B. The suicidal consequences of selfishness 
1. Destruction of the Christian spirit 
2. Destruction of life itself 
II. How much bigger? 
A. Bigger than community, family, country, 
vocation, or church 
B. Nothing short of loyalty to Christ and de- 
votion to the kingdom of God 
III. What difference does loyalty to Christ make 
A. In community, family, and national life? 
B. In our vocations? 
C. In the solution of social problems? 
D. In the transformation of church life? 


The phrase “a cause bigger than we are” calls 
for clarification. It could refer to the kind of 
cause that is too much for us, the cause that re- 
quires more of us than we have to put into it. 
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This may be a related meaning but not the pri- 
mary one with which we are concerned here. We 
have in mind the kind of cause that goes beyond 
one’s own interests. 

Both Chrisman (Adult Student) and Will 

(Wesley Quarterly) point out how selfishness 
poisons the spirit, destroys the incentive to serve 
persons or causes other than our own, and nulli- 
fies any profession of Christianity that one may 
make. Commenting on the statement, “There is 
nothing in it for me,” Chrisman says, “. . . the 
sentence . . . is saturated with the poison of 
selfishness. It stands side by side with ‘Looking 
out after number one,’ ‘Every fellow must take 
care of himself first,’ and ‘just so that I am com- 
fortable.’ Such a philosophy of life is completely 
self-centered. The life which it dominates has 
no allegiance to any cause bigger than personal 
interests and selfish ambitions.” In a similar vein, 
Will asks, “To what extent do we fail to do what 
is right and Christian, though perhaps difficult, 
because we start thinking of ourselves? . 
We consider what it may cost in terms of money, 
inconvenience, time, pleasure, or reputation. 
Once we begin hesitating, our Christian witness 
is usually lost.” 

When we serve our own interest and align our- 
selves with causes that are no bigger than we 
are, we stunt our own growth and incapacitate 
ourselves for worth-while living. Thousands of 
people in our modern society live dwarfed lives 
or “go to pieces” for the lack of something worth 
while to which they can give themselves. Some 
take “the easy way out” and kill themselves, 
while others benumb their senses with narcotics 
or bury their empty lives in the mad whirl of 
gay but futile living. These truths are capable of 
unlimited illustration from the lives of people all 
around us. 

Again and again the warning of Jesus goes un- 
heeded in our time and the toll he forecast is 
exacted: “For whoever would save his life will 
lose it; and whoever loses his life for my sake 
and the gospel’s will save it. For what does it 
profit a man, to gain the whole world and forfeit 
his life?” (Mark 8:35-36.) The testimony of 
present-day psychologists lends substantial sup- 
port to the teachings of Jesus on this point. 

Granted that we should all serve a cause bigger 
than we are, “How much bigger?” and “What 
cause is big enough?” are the next logical ques- 
tions. There are hundreds of causes bigger than 
we are to which we can give ourselves, and we 
have the constant problem of determining which 
ones are large enough to merit our time, our 
talents, and our energies. 

Here is a man called upon to serve his com- 
munity as a leader in the Community Chest drive, 
as a member of the Board of Education, as trustee 
of several charitable institutions, as an officer of 
his civic club. With him his community comes first. 
Here is a woman who spends long hours every day 
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with her housework, gives her undivided attention 
to her children when they need her, and goes out 
of her way to please her husband. With her the 
home comes first. Here, again, is a youth who gives 
up all of the comforts and conveniences of home 
and answers the call to military service. He serves 
honorably and heroically. With him his country 
comes first. With others it’s their job that comes 
first, or perhaps their church. 

Now, all of these causes are bigger than we are; 
all are extremely worth while and those who serve 
them well are to be highly commended. But is any 
one of them, or all of them together, big enough to 
satisfy fully the Christian commitment? In the 
Scripture lesson for today (see Colliver’s treat- 
ment in Adult Student and Moxcey’s treatment 
in Wesley Quarterly), Paul, in his statement to 
the Ephesians, testifies concerning the cause to 
which he has given himself: “But I do not account 
my life of any value nor as precious to myself, if 
only I may accomplish my course and the ministry 
which I received from the Lord Jesus, to testify 
to the gospel of the grace of God” (Acts 20:24). 
What does Jesus have to say about the object of 
one’s supreme loyalty? Read Matthew 10: 37-38; 
13: 44-46; 22: 34-38. 

Are we not justified in saying that for the Chris- 
tian, loyalty to Christ, devotion to the kingdom of 
God, is the only cause big enough? The cause of 
Christ is the supreme cause to which all other in- 
terests, all other loyalties, however great they 
may be in themselves, must be subordinated. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say that the 
cause of Christ transforms, gives richer meaning 
to all other causes. What difference does loyalty 
to Christ make in our community, family, and na- 
tional life? What difference does it make in our 
vocations? How does it transform our church life? 

Both Chrisman and Will call attention to some 
of the crying needs of our day, needs which Chris- 
tians, ministering in the name of Christ, will en- 
deavor to meet. “On all sides,” says Chrisman, 
“there are good causes which need help. We find 
them in business, in education, in politics, in gov- 
ernment, in literally scores of other specific places 
and in society at large.” Will emphasizes the re- 
sponsibility Christians have for bearing their 
witness in relation to the solution of the social 
problems of today. What are the major social 
causes of our day that are so desperately in need 
of Christian leadership? 

Will also reminds us of the needs of the church 
for our Christian minstry. When we join the 
church we promise to uphold it by our prayers, 
our presence, our gifts, and our services. How 
well are we doing in this regard? 


4 ry ff 
FASHIONS are usually seen in their true per- 
spective only when they have gone out of fashion. 


—Heinrich Pestalozzi, pioneer educator. 
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May 10: Do We Use Every Opportunity ? 


The Scripture reference for this lesson is Acts 
28:14b-24, 30-31. 


Whether we are using this material with Adult 
Student or Wesley Quarterly, the following out- 
line and treatment are appropriate: 


I. Paul’s ministry in Rome 
A. Paul’s determination to carry his ministry 
to the Romans and the obstacles along the 
way 
B. Making use of his imprisonment in Rome 
to proclaim the gospel there 
II. Our ministry 
A. Using every opportunity to minister in 
the name of Christ 
1. Taking advantage of the opportunity 
where we are 
2. Turning our handicaps into advantages 
B. Finding strength equal to our task 


In the Scripture lesson for today, Acts 28: 
14b-24, 30-31, we have a brief account of Paul’s 
ministry in Rome. Rome—the great metropolitan 
center of his day, Rome—the capital city of a 
world empire, Rome—the center of paganism, 
offered an undeniable challenge to this daring 
campaigner for Christ. Many years earlier he 
had set his heart on a visit to Rome. To Rome he 
must go to make his ministry complete. But there 
were ominous barriers along the way. There was 
work to be done in the provinces of Asia Minor 
and Greece. There was the urgency of his return 
to the mother church at Jerusalem. There was 
the long imprisonment in Caesarea. And there 
was the hazardous voyage to Rome, including 
shipwreck off the island of Malta. 

Finally, Paul arrived in Rome—not as a hero 
to sweep the teeming multitudes off their feet 
but as a prisoner awaiting his trial. There was 
nothing about the situation that suggested a 
favorable opportunity for a great ministry, but, 
as the writers in Adult Student and in Wesley 
Quarterly point out so well, Paul was the kind 
of person who used every opportunity to witness 
for Christ. His whole life from the time he per- 
secuted the Christians in Jerusalem is living 
proof of the truth expressed in our memory se- 
lection: “We know that in everything God works 
for good with those who love him, who are called 
according to his purpose.” Moxcey in Wesley 
Quarterly calls to mind some of the “difficulties 

everywhere” and “opportunities everywhere” in 
~ the life of Paul. 

Paul took advantage of his imprisonment in 
Rome to proclaim the Gospel there. He did not 
bewail the fact that he had no synagogue or lec- 
ture hall in which to carry on his work. He did 
not hesitate or await more favorable conditions. 
He did not use his handicap as an excuse for idle- 


ness. He took advantage of the opportunity avail- 
able to him where he was. He lived at his own 
expense, welcomed all who came to him, preached 
the kingdom of God, and taught about the Lord 
Jesus Christ (Acts 28: 30-31). 

The central question for our thought and dis- 
cussion is: Do we take advantage of every op- 
portunity to minister in the name of Christ? 
Immediately some related questions come to mind: 
Do we take advantage of the opportunities where 
we are? Do we turn our handicaps into advan- 
tages? How can we find strength equal to our task? 

It is easy for us to find excuses for not minister- 
ing in the name of Christ. Among the most com- 
mon is some form of “I’m not in a position to do 
so.” “I’m not in a position to help financially, be- 
cause I don’t have the money.” “I’m not in a posi- 
tion to take over leadership responsibilities in the 
class because I don’t have the time.” “I can’t take 
part on the program because I haven’t had the 
training.” “If I had wealth, or time, or talent, then 
I would not hesitate to do my part.” Are these, as 
a rule, valid reasons or are they more often ex- 
cuses? Haven’t the real followers of Christ (for 
example, the widow with her mite and the first 
disciples with all their limitations) been those who 
served him where they were and with what they 
had to offer? 

Another common excuse for not ministering in 
the name of Christ is some form of “where I am we 
don’t have much to work with.” “If only I lived 
in a community where the church was more in- 
fluential in the lives of the people, if only we had 
a beautiful building and fine equipment, if only 
we had an adequate budget, then I could do some- 
thing. But there’s no opportunity here.” 

Booker T. Washington, in his memorable ad- 
dress at the Cotton States International Exposi- 
tion at Atlanta in 1895, tells the story of a ship 
lost at sea for many days. When finally he sighted 
a friendly vessel, the captain of the distressed ves- 
sel signaled, “Water, water; we die of thirst!” To 
which the captain of the friendly vessel responded, 
“Cast down your bucket where you are.” A sec- 
ond time came the plea. ‘““Water, water; send us 
water!” Again came the reply: “Cast down your 
bucket where you are.” At last, heeding the in- 
junction, the captain of the distressed vessel cast 
down his bucket, and it came up full of fresh, 
sparkling water from the mouth of the Amazon 
River. 

If we would use every opportunity to minister 
in the name of Christ, we must cast down our 
buckets where we are—cast them down fully 
aware of our limitations, cast them down in dif- 
ficult situations, and bring up the opportunity 
there. Chrisman, in Adult Student, reminds us 
that ‘““we should make the best of the opportunities 
which are right at our own doorstep.” 
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The development of this section with the class 
should be such as to cause each member to think 
of the opportunities they have of Christian min- 
istry wherever they are. Let them think about the 
following proposition: “Wherever we are, there is 
need, there is opportunity.” As ministers in the 
name of Christ, we will be sensitive to the need 
where we are and endeavor to meet it as best we 
can. 

We must learn to turn our handicaps into ad- 
vantages. Often we find ourselves victims of cir- 
cumstances that not only seem devoid of any 
opportunity for effective Christian ministry but 
that present seemingly insurmountable barriers. 
The handicaps may come in the form of physical 
disabilities, adverse conditions, or tragic events. 
We may let them defeat us in our mission, we may 
succeed in spite of them, or we may triumph 
through them. In the case of Paul, there is an inter- 
mingling of the last two. Sometimes, as in the case 
of his imprisonment at Rome, he succeeds in spite 
of his handicaps. Sometimes, as in the case of his 
shipwreck off the island of Malta, he turns his 
handicaps into advantages. 

The problem of turning handicaps into advan- 
tages is not one that comes seldom or to few. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick reminds us that all of us have 
some handicaps with which we must deal. ‘“Read- 
ing biography,” says Fosdick, “confirms the im- 
pression that all human beings are handicapped 
somewhere and that in no small degree the secret 
of the quality of anyone’s spiritual life depends on 
the way he is dealing with these limitations.” 1 
Some, however, do seem to have more than their 
share of troubles. Yet, many manage to turn their 
handicaps into advantages. 

Some months ago, one of our state magazines 
(Alabama, October 5, 1951) carried on its pages 
the story of a “rich man”—“a man known to his 
neighbors as one of Alabama’s richest citizens.” 
Yet this man had little in the way of money and 
material goods; his riches lay “in friendships, in 
a strange magnetism which drew other men to 
him, in his profound philosophy.” Although 
crippled by arthritis from boyhood and bearing the 
torture of his illness for forty years, he never com- 
plained. Orphaned at the age of nine, he sold books 
and magazines in order to get an education, includ- 
ing a master’s degree. For many years he taught 
school in southern Alabama and northern Florida 
until the ravages of his ailment forced him to re- 
tire. He settled down in his native Notasulga 
where he was loved by all because of his unfailing 
cheerfulness and witty conversation. His Negro 
friends had utmost confidence in him and sought 
him out for help in making out various public 
papers. 

He became the champion impromptu speaker of 
the Lions Club. His language was described as 
“salty,” but “nobody ever heard him use a pro- 


1 From The Power to See It Through, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Harper and Brothers, 1935. 
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fane word or express dislike or criticism for any 
other person.” He taught the men’s Bible class at 
the Methodist church where “his lectures and 
prayers were something to hear.” Members of his 
class testify that “for the teaching of practical reli- 
gion, (he) ... had no equal.” 

For the eighteen months prior to his death on 
September 22, 1952, he was confined to his bed as 
the result of a fall and a severe injury to his al- 
ready pain-wracked back. His friends beat a path 
to his door, and his Sunday-school class met fre- 
quently in his sickroom to hear his interpretations 
of the Bible. His minister visited him often “not to 
cheer up the patient but to be cheered himself.” 

Then, death came. His funeral was held on Sat- 
urday, the busiest day of the week for the little 
town in which he lived, but every business house 
closed for the services. On the following day the 
members of his Bible class met and voted to let 
the class be known forever as the Lawrence W. 
Dorman class in memory of a man who used every 
opportunity to minister in the name of Jesus 
Christ and who turned a severe handicap into a 
great advantage. 

Just as there are persons who turn their bodily 
handicaps into advantages, so too there are per- 
sons who face adverse and difficult circumstances 
and turn them to advantages. Will, in Wesley 
Quarterly, cites as an instance the case of a young 
minister sent to a federal prison for his uncom- 
promising religious opposition to war and the 
draft. While there, he “organized a large Bible 
class, conducted regular services, served as a coun- 
selor to his fellows, and virtually transformed the 
spiritual life of many of the prisoners and guards.” 

We must find strength equal to our task. Why 
is it that Paul and so many others since his time 
have been able to use every opportunity, even 
severe handicaps, to minister in the name of 
Christ? What is it that all have in common? Is 
it not that all of them were possessed by a faith 
that gave them inner resources adequate for their 
tasks, however difficult? Paul bears testimony to 
the source of his strength in Philippians 4:13: “I 
can do all things in him who strengthens me.” Con- 
cerning Lawrence W. Dorman, whose story is cited 
above, people who knew him said, “He was on 
good speaking terms with his Maker.” 
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Cause and Effect 
THE QUEEN BEE never takes wing without being 
surrounded by all her subjects; even so Love 
never enters the heart but it is sure to bring all 
other virtues in its train.—Francis de Sales. 


> A 7 A 
Our Problem 


To sHaPE the whole future is not our problem; 
but only to shape faithfully a small part of it, ac- 
cording to rules already known.—Thomas Carlyle, 
Past and Present. 
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May 17: How Can We Keep People Concerned? 


The Scripture reference is: 1 Thessalonians 5: 
1-11, 14-23. 


LESSON PLAN 


I. For use with Adult Student 


A. The word “concern” 
1. Its meaning is used here 
2. Its restoration to our spiritual vocabulary 
B. Keeping people concerned 
1. Beginning with ourselves 
2. The influence of dedicated lives 
3. Making our religion worthy of respect 
II. For use with Wesley Quarterly 
A. Untold cause for concern 
1. The changing nature of society 
2. Our moral and spiritual failure 
B. Genuine peace and security 
1. Not to be confused with complacency and 
indifference 
2. Comes from seeking first the kingdom of 
God 


The lesson for today is based on Paul’s counsel 
to the people of Thessalonica to be alert and ready 
for the imminent coming of the Lord. It emphasizes 
the necessity of our keeping on guard, of main- 
taining our concern at a high pitch if we would 
minister effectively in the situations in which we 
live. A note of crisis, of urgency, a warning that it 
really matters is supplied in Paul’s reminder to the 
Thessalonians that the day of the Lord will come 
“like a thief in the night.” Since it will come with- 
out warning, the followers of Christ dare not relax 
their vigil nor slacken their state of readiness. 

The people of Thessalonica, like any other peo- 
ple, longed for “peace and security.” They tired 
soon of unrest and of persecution. They wanted to 
settle down to normalcy, make a living, and rear 
their families. They were on the verge of lapsing 
into what Moxcey, in Wesley Quarterly, calls a 
“dangerous complacency.” Paul’s correspondence 
with them, especially the passages contained in 
the Scripture references for today’s lesson, had 
for its purpose to keep them concerned. 

In writing to the Thessalonians, Paul uses every 
persuasive technique. He warns them, and he flat- 
ters them; he threatens them, and he commends 
them, he admonishes them, and he encourages 
them, he commands them, and he instructs them. 
All of these methods carry weight, but Paul’s 
success is assured not so much by the power of 
his pen as by the force of his personality, and not 
of his only but of that of the living God working 
through him. 

From this point onward, the lesson should be 
developed in such a manner as to make it vital and 
pertinent to our own times and conditions. The de- 
velopment may proceed along any one of several 
lines. Two are presented here. The first is appro- 


priate to the treatment given by Chrisman in Adult 
Student; the second, to that of Will in Wesley 
Quarterly. 


For Use With Adult Student 


The word “concern.” “Concern” as used in this 
lesson is a fascinating word. The dictionary defini- 
tion that comes closest to its meaning is “interest 
in, or care for, any person or thing.” “We are con- 
cerned about a matter,” says Chrisman, “if it en- 
gages our attention, interest, or care.” All of these 
related words describe attitudes that are dynamic 
in their import. It has been recognized by educa- 
tional psychologists for a long time that interest is 
a primary motivating factor in learning. Students 
learn most readily those things in which they are 
most interested. The motivating force of “care” is 
implied in the slogan of one of our major drives for 
funds: “Care enough to give enough!” Care 
enough about character building and one will give 
adequate support to the March of Dimes or the 
Community Chest. Care enough about what the 
church does and one will contribute liberally of 
time and money to its support. Care for the plight 
of citizens in the war-torn countries of Europe and 
one will send relief boxes, prominently marked 
CARE. 

“Concern,” like its companions “interest” and 
“care,” describes an attitude that is also a powerful 
motivating force and stimulus to action. Let a per- 
son or a group become sufficiently concerned about 
a thing, anything, and you have action in the mak- 
ing. Enough people sufficiently concerned can even 
eradicate war, remove economic and racial ten- 
sions, abolish the liquor and dope traffic, and re- 
establish the sanctity of home life. 

Chrisman regards it as a highly encouraging fact 
that the word “concern” “is found much more fre- 
quently in writings dealing with questions of 
ethics and religion than ever before.” 

There is also use of the word “concern” in the 
designation for certain contemporary redemptive 
societies. The fellowships of concern are small 
groups of Christians who in the words of Elton 
Trueblood, seek to release “the explosive power 
that lies in a really committed group who seek to 
witness together to the life and reality of the Liv- 
ing Christ.” 1! Abingdon-Cokesbury Press has pub- 
lished (1949) a booklet called Fellowships of Con- 
cern. The author is Harvey Seifert, a frequent 
writer of material for the International Lesson 
Series in Adult Student. 

Keeping people concerned. Maintaining a suf- 
ficient degree of concern is one of the most difficult 
tasks facing Christian people. It is easy to emu- 
late the Thessalonians converted by Paul and be- 
come “weary in well-doing.” The place to begin, 





1 From Signs of Hope in a Century of Despair, by Elton True- 
blood; Harper and Brothers. 
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however, is with ourselves. Concern begets con- 
cern. Says Chrisman, “At the outset, we must keep 
in mind that we can’t encourage others to be con- 
cerned unless we are concerned ourselves.” If we 
are to be effective in our Christian ministry, we 
must focus wide ranges of interest upon central 
concerns that are worthy of our concentration. Let 
members of the class ponder such questions as the 
following: Do my interests in my business or my 
profession, my social activities or my hobbies, 
crowd out my proper concern for the welfare of 
others and for the cultivation of the spiritual life? 

In our comment upon the influence of Paul in 
keeping the Thessalonians concerned, we noted 
that it was not so much the power of his pen as the 
force of his personality that assured his success. 
Dedicated lives, lives thoroughly committed to 
Christ, are a tremendous power in keeping people 
concerned. “We can help keep people concerned,” 
observes Chrisman, “by encouraging them, in- 
spiring them, building them up. And much of this 
type of influence is unconscious. Dedicated lives 
cannot help being fruitful.” Note his question for 
discussion: “Think of three people who have done 
the most to enrich your interests and ideals. Just 
why and how did they do this?” 

Since much of what is done to influence others 
is done through human associations, it is not 
surprising to read of Paul’s counsel to the Thes- 
salonian Christians that they assume their respon- 
sibilities in keeping their fellow Christians 
concerned. They are to be dealt with in terms of 
their individual needs: “. . . admonish the idle, 
encourage the fainthearted, help the weak, be 
patient with them all.” Our efforts, too, must take 
into account individual needs. 

Finally, we should emphasize what Chrisman 
suggests in his last sentence: “One way in which 
we can help keep people ‘concerned’ is by making 
our religion respected by them and attractive to 
them.” How can we make our religion respected 
and attractive without compromising it? 


For Use With Wesley Quarterly 


In Wesley Quarterly, the question “How can we 
keep people concerned?” is approached from the 
standpoint of keeping people concerned about the 
need for change and improvement in our Western 
democratic society. We are advised of the catas- 
trophic changes taking place in our society today 
and reminded of the moral and religious problems 
involved in these social changes. In view of the 
situation we are warned of the danger of lapsing 
into complacency in our quest for peace and se- 
curity. We are told that we do not attain peace and 
security by seeking them as our primary goal but 
by seeking those conditions that make for peace 
and security—by seeking first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness. 

Untold cause for concern. Will notes that “Paul, 
in his day, was aware of the changing nature of 
society and of the way in which sudden and sweep- 
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ing upheavals change the course of history.” He 
also points out that “we live at a time when the 
rate of technological and social change has been 
greatly accelerated” and that in every major tech- 
nical invention and social development, moral and 
religious problems are involved. Will continues, 
“The purpose for which a new technique or inven- 
tion is developed, the use to which it is actually 
put, and the impact it makes upon society and 
upon persons raise issues that involve religious 
moral decisions.” 

If we are at all spiritually sensitive, we must be 
aware of the untold cause for concern in our time. 
Let the members of the class enumerate some of 
the most glaring causes for apprehension. They are 
likely to mention the horrors of war, the threat of 
Communism, the toll of human life from automo- 
bile accidents, corruption and inefficiency in gov- 
ernment, crime, alcoholism and dope addiction, 
and the crisis in home life. These are symptoms 
of a more fundamental illness of our culture— 
our moral and spiritual failure. We have con- 
cerned ourselves with greater instruments of 
power without a sufficient concern for how they 
are to be used. We have concerned ourselves with 
the means of uniting our world geographically 
without a sufficient concern for the quality of spirit 
that binds peoples together. We spend billions of 
dollars annually on technical development and de- 
vote countless hours and untold energy in re- 
search and the manufacture of mechanical con- 
trivances, but we reserve mere pittances of our 
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money, and our time, and our energy for the de- 
velopment of our moral and religious lives. 
Genuine peace and security. “Paul,” Will re- 
minds us, “warned the people of Thessalonica that 
they dare not easily assume that they had found 
peace and security.” It was easy for the people of 
Thessalonica, as it is easy for us, to confuse peace 
and security with complacency or indifference, 
lack of awareness and concern. Will notes that we 
will never get international peace in any easy way 
even through the most nearly perfect international 
organization. Genuine peace is not a static state; it 
is a dynamic achievement. The necessity for con- 
stant effort and change within the United Nations 
is not in itself a sign of weakness. On the other 
hand, inactivity and resistance to all change might 
be so regarded. As long as there is concern, there 
will be work and efforts toward improvement. 
Here are two men. Nothing ever bothers one of 
them. He doesn’t have to work for a living. He is 
unaware of shameful conditions that exist in his 
community. The plea for funds for crippled chil- 
dren, for Red Cross, for the Community Chest, for 
overseas relief, for the church, or for schools and 


colleges never moves him in the least. He does 
pretty much as he pleases; he eats well and he 
sleeps well. Presumably he doesn’t have a care in 
the world. The other man is the community physi- 
cian. He is very sensitive to the needs of others; 
he works hard at his profession and does more 
than his share in community enterprises. He is ac- 
tive in the work of his church and has very little 
time to call his own. But he does everything he 
does with a certain patience, ease, and composure 
that is the envy of others who do much less. Which 
of the two more nearly reflects genuine peace and 
security? Why? 

“The church itself,” says Will, “has a mission 
which should compel it to lay aside considerations 
of security. Its task, and that of the individual 
Christian is to seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness.” This is a matter of concern and 
will continue to be so as long as the kingdom of 
God remains an unrealized ideal, and realization 
does not appear imminent. Yet we can have peace 
and security that comes from a conscientious dedi- 
cation of ourselves to God and an endeavor to do 
our part in the work of his Kingdom. 


May 24: Is Our Influence Good? 


The Scripture selection is 1 Corinthians 8:7-13; 
6:18-20. 


This is the quarterly temperance lesson. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the influence Christians have 
upon others. Specific application is made to the 
timely problem of social drinking. Whether our 
class is using Adult Student or Wesley Quarterly, 
the following outline may be adapted for use. 


I. Paul’s advice to the Corinthians 
A. The eating of meat offered to idols not in 
itself a moral issue 
B. The moral issue growing out of the influ- 
ence such a practice might have on a 
weaker person 
II. Our influence as an instrument of our min- 
istry or witness 
A. The acid test of one’s ministry 
B. The responsibility placed upon us by the 
gift of influence 
C. The negative and positive aspects of influ- 
ence 
D. The positive requirements of the Christian 
life 
III. Our influence upon others and the problem of 
social drinking 
A. Influence of drinking parents upon their 
children 
B. Perpetuation of the “culture of drinking” 
C. Tragic results of the social drinker’s influ- 
ence 
IV. A more excellent way 


1 Corinthians 8: 7-13 contains a part of Paul’s ad- 
vice to the Corinthian Christians concerning the 
eating of meat offered to idols. We can well im- 
agine a situation somewhat as follows: Most of 
the meat sold in the market place had previously 
been offered to some idol. Social and business re- 
lationships frequently involved participation in a 
common meal that was held within a heathen 
temple or that was attended by some payment of 
respect to the heathen deity. Paul was confronted 
with such questions as “Can a Christian eat such 
meat?” and “Can he share in such a meal?” Al- 
though his answers are scattered throughout three 
chapters, most of what he has to say is summarized 
in today’s Scripture reference. 

Our influence is an instrument of our min- 
istry. Whether we are aware of it or not, our influ- 
ence is an instrument of our ministry. It may serve 
as an effective medium of our Christian witness, or 
it may become a tool of evil. Says Will, in Wesley 
Quarterly, “The most important part of our min- 
istry as Christians is the example we set for others. 
Here is the very root of our witness: the influence 
of what we are upon the lives of our fellows.” 
Chrisman (Adult Student) refers to influence as 
the “acid test” of the genuineness of a man’s reli- 
gion. He who does the will of God “will be socially 
courteous, kind, sincere, and helpful in his deal- 
ings with others.” 

“The gift of influence,” Chrisman avers, “im- 
plies a tremendous responsibility.” Many of our 
actions could be more nearly justified if they in- 
volved no one except ourselves. But, when we 
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take into account the matrix of society in which 
our lives influence and are influenced by countless 
others, we are overwhelmed with the magnitude of 
our responsibility. 

The effectiveness of our influence as an instru- 
ment of our Christian witness raises for us the 
question of the Christian’s attitude toward social 
drinking. How many times have we heard it said, 
even among some of the more prominent of our 
church members, “Oh, I drink a cocktail now and 
then to be sociable, but I never overdo it. I know 
when to quit. I don’t see that I’m doing anything 
wrong.” “Some argue,” says Will, “that an occa- 
sional drink of an alcoholic beverage will not cause 
any ill effects and therefore one should not refuse 
a drink offered as a social custom.” 

There are many things that might be said in 
refutation of claims made justifying social drink- 
ing. For one thing, the drinking individual is fre- 
quently a greater menace to society than one who 
is drunk. Drinking drivers and not drunk drivers 
are among the greatest threats to safety on the 
highways of today. Drinking, not drunken, sol- 
diers, politicians, and diplomats turn over secrets 
to our enemies and betray our country too often 


“Grace,” by Vautier 


at the conference table. Then, there is waste of 
time, brainpower, and energy that is siphoned 
away in the endless round of cocktail parties. 

Here, however, we are not concerned primarily 
with these aspects of the problem. What does en- 
gage our attention is the influence our participa- 
tion in social drinking may have upon others. 
First, let us consider the influence of the home, in 
which social drinking is practiced, upon the lives 
of children reared in that home. Psychologists tell 
us that the home is the most formidable influence 
in determining the personality and the character 
of the growing child. 

Statistics bear out this contention in the matter 
of the attitudes and practices of college students 
with respect to drinking. During the past five years 
the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies has been en- 
gaged in a survey of college drinking. The study 
has included all types of colleges from all sections 
of the country. The survey reveals that of the stu- 
dents who drank in the colleges and universities 
polled, 80 per cent of the men and 65 per cent of 
the women did so before coming to college. If 
both parents used alcoholic beverages, 90 per cent 
of their sons and 83 per cent of their daughters did 
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so too. If both parents abstained, 49 per cent of 
their sons and 81 per cent of their daughters 
abstained. 

It would appear from these figures that drinking 
parents will rear drinking sons and daughters 
about nine times out of ten. The thoughtful parent 
will ask himself, ‘““Am I exerting a proper influence 
upon my children? Do I want them to cultivate 
the drink habit? If I drink, the chances are about 
nine to one that my children will.” 

Then, there is the matter of perpetuating what 
Chrisman calls the “culture of drinking.” We 
might pause at this point for serious consideration 
of Will’s question: “To what extent will one’s 
acceptance of social drinking for oneself tend to 
determine the prevalence of the custom in one’s 
community and among one’s associates?” The 
“culture of drinking” that blights our society today 
is a vicious thing. How many of our church mem- 
bers who are partners to the practice ever stop to 
think of those whom they shut out from their 
circle of close friends or associates? 

We who are called to be ministers of Christ, and 
that means all of us who are called to be Chris- 
tians, can have no part in perpetuating the “cul- 
ture of drinking.” Rather, our influence must be 
on the side of creating a moral climate favoring 
abstinence from the use of alcoholic beverages. 

Another of Will’s questions may serve as a start- 
ing point for a discussion of the possible tragic re- 
sults of the social drinker’s influence. “Will one’s 


personal example influence others to accept so- 
cial drinking—others who may finally end up as 
heavy drinkers or even addicts?” This is no aca- 
demic question. E. M. Jellinek, formerly director 
of the Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies 
and now Chairman of the International Committee 
on Alcohol Problems of the Mental Health Section 
of the World Health Organization, is quoted as 
saying that there are 6,800,000 alcoholics and 
“problem drinkers” in this country today. This 
means that at least one out of every ten users of 
alcoholic beverages (62,000,000 in 1948) turns out 
to be an alcoholic or “problem drinker,” and 
there’s no reliable way of telling in advance who 
that one will be. 

Alcoholics and problem drinkers start out as so- 
cial drinkers. The habit gets the better of them, 
and they are on the road to ruin. The habit appears 
to be no respecter of persons. The highest inci- 
dence of drinking is found among the highest and 
lowest economic groups, and so is the highest in- 
cidence of alcoholism. Such facts as these should 
be “eye openers” to parents who influence their 
children to drink, or to men and women who per- 
petuate the “culture of drinking” in our society. 

If we would follow in this matter the counsel 
of Paul to the Corinthians concerning the eating 
of meat offered to idols, we shall abstain from the 
use of alcoholic beverages in the interest of a 
weaker brother, lest we be the cause of his down- 
fall. 


May 31: What Is the Key to Our Ministry? 


The Scripture reference is 1 Corinthians 13. 

In this, the concluding lesson in our unit on “My 
Ministry,” we are concerned with the essential 
spirit of our Christian ministry or witness. The 
lesson lends itself to development according to the 
following outline: 


I. Paul’s description of the ““more excellent way” 
—the way of love 
A. All other qualifications for an effective 
ministry of no value apart from the spirit 
of love 
B. Properties of love 
C. Enduring quality of love 
II. Barriers to a worthy ministry 
A. Pride and self-righteousness 
B. An ill-natured spirit 
III. Love—the key to our ministry 
A. Function of a key 
B. Meaning of the word “love” 
C. The difference love makes 
1. Serves as a guide to action 
2. Provides the essential spirit 
IV. Redemptive power of love 


The scriptural background for today’s lesson is 
supplied by the magnificent thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians. After having dealt with certain 


defects of their Christian witness—factions within 
the church, indifference to sexual immoralities, 
and various social indiscretions—Paul tells the 
members of the church at Corinth that he is show- 
ing them a more excellent way, the way of love, 
which he proceeds to describe. 

In writing to the Christians at Corinth, Paul is 
writing to laymen concerning their ministry. He 
reminds them that whatever other qualifications 
they may have—the power of persuasive speech, 
mastery of the fields of learning, inspired insight, 
the energies born of a vital faith, and complete 
self-surrender—their labors will come to naught if 
they lack the spirit of love. Then Paul proceeds to 
describe love. Note its characteristics as enu- 
merated in verses 4-7. It is patient and kind, is not 
jealous or boastful, arrogant or rude, does not 
insist on its own way, is not irritable or resentful, 
does not rejoice in wrong but rejoices in the right, 
bears all things, believes all things, hopes all 
things, endures all things. See what Colliver 
(Adult Student) and Moxcey (Wesley Quarterly) 
have to say about these qualities of love in their 
studies of the Bible text. 

Lest one get the idea that so delicate a spirit as 
the spirit of love is easily perishable, Paul con- 
cludes with a praise of its enduring quality. Like 
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faith and hope it is eternal, but is even greater 
than these. 

There are, of course, many things that keep us 
from doing our best as ministers of Christ— 
ignorance, indifference, poor health, inadequate 
facilities, unfortunate circumstances, and the like 
—but there is nothing that nullifies our usefulness 
so much as self-centeredness or an ill-natured 
spirit. Says Chrisman (Adult Student) : “The par- 
ticular human weakness which the great moral 
teachers of the ages, including Paul, emphasize as 
being responsible for more friction than any other 
is what might be described as self-centeredness.” 
Self-centeredness in those who seek to live right- 
eously becomes self-righteousness. It is one of the 
temptations Christians must overcome in order 
to be effective in their ministry. Self-centeredness 
is closely related to pride, which the medieval the- 
ologians looked upon as the most deadly of the 
seven deadly sins. Those who are familiar with 
the writings of Reinhold Niebuhr in our time will 
note a re-emphasis upon this theme. Pride, love 
of self as against love for God and love for one’s 
neighbor, is regarded as the root of sin. 

Note what both Chrisman and Will have to say 
about the destructiveness of self-centeredness, 
pride or self-righteousness. Note also the way the 
proud spirit contradicts the loving spirit. (“Love is 
not jealous or boastful.’’) 

An ill-natured spirit also contradicts the spirit 
of love and nullifies the good that might come from 
our ministry. (“Love is patient and kind, .. . it 
is not arrogant or rude.”) Note what Chrisman 
has to say about this under the heading of “Man- 
ners and Morals.” Haven’t we all known ill-na- 
tured people who were in positions to render much 
needed service, but who were so cantankerous in 
their attitudes that they made everybody, includ- 
ing themselves, fretful and fractious every time 
they were called upon? They just seemed to have 
the knack of leaving us unhappy even when they 
had done something for us. 

What is the love that provides the key to our 
ministry? From the Greek language, we take two 
words for love: eros, romantic love, the love 
born of natural desire or yearnings of the soul, and 
agape (see Colliver, Adult Student), self-giving 
love which transmutes or supplants natural love. 
The source of agape is God’s sacrificial and re- 
demptive love for all men. It is agape love that is 
the key to our ministry. It is variously defined as 
neighbor love, benevolent love, sacrificial love, 
redemptive love, self-giving concern, or active, 
intelligent good will. (See Will, Wesley Quarter- 
ly.) All express the thought of unselfish concern 
for the well-being of others. 

Of the differences love makes in our ministry, 
two things stand out clearly: (1) it helps us deter- 
mine what we ought to do, and (2) it provides the 
essential spirit for our ministry. Love prescribes 
no laws that we must follow in our ministry, but 
it does give us effective guidance. In some situa- 
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tions it may require the voice of the prophet de- 
manding justice in the land; in others the soft 
answer that turns away wrath. For some it may 
mean going as missionaries into the heart of 
darkest Africa; for others it may mean lives of 
service at their own doorsteps. Love creates its 
own program to meet the needs of the time, the 
place, and the circumstances. 

Augustine once said that the rule of Christian 
morality was to love God and do what one wants. 
Similar guidance is applicable as to what we ought 
to do in our ministry. We must love and do any- 
thing we want to do. Let the members of the class 
think through the application of this principle to 
their own ministries—whatever the particular 
channels of their ministry might be. Is my vocation 
one in which love has a chance? might be used as 
the basis for a fruitful discussion. 

Love not only helps us determine what we ought 
to do; it provides the essential spirit for our minis- 
try. The loving spirit is in sharp contrast to the 
self-centered or ill-natured spirit. It is this spirit of 
love that Paul advocates so admirably in the 
Scripture lesson for today. Eloquence of speech, 
understanding, knowledge, and even faith are of 
no value apart from it. 

Will points to the tremendous achievements of 
recent years as a result of the combination of the 
scientist’s understanding of the universe and the 
engineer’s knowledge of technical application. The 
results are calculable, however, largely in terms of 
instruments of destruction—atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, jet-propelled fighting planes, guided mis- 
siles. “. . . we have ... seen,” says Will, “what 
happens when scientific and engineering develop- 
ments are used without regard for Christian love 
but for the securing of military advantage in the 
prosecution of a war.” Our knowledge has been 
used in the making of engines rather than in 
achievement of the will and wisdom to use those 
engines for humane purposes. (“If I... under- 
stand all mysteries and all knowledge, .. . but 
have not love, I gain nothing.”) 

Chrisman reminds us, “In its biggest sense 
ministering means helping others. . . . Learning to 
live with others is one of life’s most important les- 





Love’s Labor Lost 
By William Young Elliott 


“Something must be done,”’ cried all the guilty 
people; 

So they built a new church with a little taller 
steeple, 

Which was all very well, but it didn’t help much. 

For they forgot to change themselves when they 
built the new church. 
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sons. On all sides the difficulty of doing this 
obtrudes itself upon us. ... It is seldom that we 
can ever find an organization or institution of any 
kind in which there are not human cross currents.” 
How often and in what ways do we violate the 
spirit of love in our church life? What do bicker- 
ing and petty quarreling do to the effectiveness of 
our ministry regardless of our competence? 
Perhaps the most important thing about love is 
its redemptive power. It is a dynamic force. It en- 
ters into the heart of a person and completely 
transforms his personality. It enters into the heart 


ILLUSTRATING THE LESSON 


of society and transforms unjust social systems. 
Read the story Will tells of how the spirit of love 
in a church redeemed the life of a man who em- 
bezzled funds from his church and deserted his 
wife and children. Says Will, “The fact that love 
cannot live in a vacuum is emphasized by the 
definition of love as active, intelligent good will. 
In this sense love is a powerful and dynamic force, 
expressing itself through the lives of persons. It is 
intelligently directed to the service of others, to 
the doing of good, to the righting of wrong and in- 
justice.” 


Depression Palace 


By Joseph Charles Salak 


OnE DAY, about twenty-three years ago, at the 
height of the depression, George Gaynor, jobless, 
penniless, and homeless, wandered down Mill 
Road in Vineland, New Jersey. As he turned south 
of Landis Avenue, he came upon a deserted junk 
yard on the hillside near the Old Stone Bridge. It 
was nothing but a mosquito- and reptile-laden 
swamp littered with tons of rusted, discarded 
scrap, hardly worth a second glance. 

Gaynor was just a tired little man when he sat 
down on a huge boulder to rest his aching feet in 
the long, uncut grass. The smell of rotting wood, 
rusty auto parts, and advanced decay enveloped 
him. As far as he could see, the plot of land was 
cluttered with the refuse of a decade. 

But as Gaynor surveyed the dross, he sud- 
denly saw what others had overlooked. Exploring 
farther and poking through the waste, he found 
hundreds of empty bottles, all sizes and shapes, 
some glistening with rainbow colors from years in 
the hot, blazing sun. He had much time, no place to 
go, and no money to spend—even if he had had a 
desire to move on. As he stood there staring at the 
accumulation of junk, he visualized what could be 
done with the wrecked automobiles, rocks, logs, 
and clay. He wandered by the stream which cut 
through one end of the plot and took mental in- 
ventory. He could feed himself with the fish from 
the stream. From the junk he could make a shelter 
where he could stay a few days. 

Little did he know then that the days would run 
into weeks, months, and years. 

For some moments he stood still, gazing around 
him. Slowly, with one last look across the moun- 
tains of neglected waste, he started walking down 
the street. Probably that land would cost more 
than he could earn in a lifetime. Still it did no 
harm to dream. 


He made inquiries. The city chart listed the land 
as being worth less than a dollar an acre. No one 
wanted it. Gaynor returned to the completely dis- 
reputable old piece of ground sunk into mounds 
of dirt and cast-off trash. That night he built a fire 
to keep the chill off his ill-clad body. The flicker- 
ing flames'shone on his earnest face and thin 
figure while around him everything was engulfed 
in deep shadows. He continued to dream. Only the 
usual night sounds penetrated the stillness as he 
finally fell to sleep. 

The next morning Gaynor started to put those 
dreams to work. And as time has proved he went 
much further. Doorknobs and benches were 
carved from the petrified wood; rocks and clay 
were transformed into fireplaces; the automobile 
parts were beaten into shape to become walls, and 
the discarded mudguards of scores of abandoned 
automobiles were converted into archways. 

For three years, night and day, Gaynor labored. 
Then on Christmas Day, 1932, he completed what 
he called his “Depression Palace” and officially 
opened it to the public. What was once an eyesore, 
a pot of stench, has since become a high light for 
visiting tourists from all over the country. 


7 7 5 
Finding Out About God 


You find out more about God from the Moral 
Law than from the universe in general just as 
you find out more about a man by listening to his 
conversation than by looking at a house he has 
built. —From Mere Christianity, by C. S. Lewis, 
The Macmillan Company, 1952. 


7 7 e 


WHEN anger enters the mind wisdom departs. 
—Thomas 4 Kempis, Imitation of Christ. 
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T HERE is an abundance of material available in the periodicals for 
the adult group that wishes some suggestions for informal discussion this 
month. This material is found in Adult Student, Learning for Life, and 
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Keep the discussion of these situ- 
ations informal with all members 
of the group free to express them- 
selves as they wish. 


1. When Speak Your Mind? 


Have someone read the story 
from Adult Student. Then ask, Just 
what is the problem? Let members 
of the group restate the situation, 
and then ask someone to try to state 
the problem for discussion. 

Perhaps you will formulate the 
question something like this: WHat 
SHOULD YOU DO WHEN THE SPEAKER 
MAKES STATEMENTS ABOUT THEOLOGI- 
CAL ISSUES WITH WHICH YOU ARE IN 
DEFINITE DISAGREEMENT AND WHICH 
YOU THINK WILL UPSET MEMBERS OF 
YOUR GROUP? You may want to be 
more specific: WHAT WOULD YOU DO 
IF A SPEAKER TOLD YOUR GROUP THAT 
PRAYER, USED WITH THE RIGHT FORMU- 
LA, WILL GET YOU MATERIAL THINGS 
THAT YOU CANNOT GET OTHERWISE? 

What issues are involved in the 
problem? Be careful not to become 
involved in a discussion of the na- 
ture of prayer. The problem here is 
that a speaker has made statements 
with which you do not agree and 
which may be very upsetting to 
certain members of the group. How 
can you put the members of the 
group at ease without being dis- 
courteous to the speaker or becom- 
ing involved in an argument? 

What are the alternatives? Ca- 
rothers indicates three: Ray Bilding 
may simply thank the speaker and 
let it go at that; he may challenge 
sharply what the speaker has said; 
or he may ask the group members 
if they wish to continue this dis- 
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cussion for another week. You may 
think of some other alternative. 

Consider the results of each of 
the alternatives. If he ignores the 
matter now, what will happen? 
How can he square his action with 
the members of the group who 
know that he disagrees sharply 
with that point of view? What will 
happen in the minds of those mem- 
bers of the group who have prayed 
sincerely and in the best way they 
knew and who have nevertheless 
been denied the things they prayed 
for? Does he want the speaker to 
think that he agrees with what he 
said? Does consideration for the 
speaker demand acceptance of what 
he says without challenge? 

If Ray Bilding challenges the 
speaker, what then? Can he do this 
without being discourteous? What 
will the members of the planning 
committee think who asked the 
speaker to come? What will be the 
effect of this on other speakers who 
may be asked to come in the fu- 
ture? Again, what will the members 
of the group most likely to be 
affected emotionally by the 
speaker’s statements think if some 
sort of argument develops? On the 
other hand, should one not be will- 
ing to stand up for his convictions? 
Is it possible that the speaker has 
not thought through all the impli- 
cations of what he has said and that 
he might be led to change? 

Suppose Bilding suggests that this 
discussion be continued another 
week. What will happen to the 
members of his group in the mean- 
time? Does he want the speaker to 
think that he agrees with what has 
been said? Can the discussion be 
conducted next week any better 
than right now? Is it fair to the 
speaker to wait to discuss his ideas 
when he is not there? 

Now which alternative do you 
think is the best one? Why? See if 
the members of the group agree. 
Summarize the chief differences. 


2. An Announcer’s Problem 


Have the story of Jim Norseleigh 
read from Adult Student. In order 
to bring out the complexity of the 
situation, try having one person 
read a paragraph or two, then an- 
other continue one or two more, 
and so on. 

Then ask the group to help you 
sum up the issues involved in the 
situation. Just what makes this a 
problem? Then together formulate 
a statement of the problem. You 
may arrive at something like this: 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF YOU WERE A | 
RADIO ANNOUNCER ASKED TO READ 
COMMERCIALS FOR’ BEER, WINE, 
TOBACCO, AND EVENTS YOU KNEW IN- 
VOLVED GAMBLING? 

What alternatives are there for 
Jim? Carothers suggests three. You 
or other members of your group 
may think of others. List the al- 
ternatives and discuss the pros and 
cons of all of them. 

The first alternative suggested is 
that Jim could decline to read com- 
mercials of the type which seemed 
to encourage people to do things of 
doubtful value. Could he do this 
and keep his job? What effect would 
it have on his relations with his 
employer? Can he afford to sacrifice 
the additional money he earns be- 
cause sponsors ask to have him 
read their commercials? On the 
other hand, which counts most, 
money or principle? Where shall he 
draw the line? Is it any worse to 
read tobacco commercials and pub- 
licity that is used for gambling 
than it is to read ads for things that 
are misrepresented? How can Jim 
distinguish which commercials are 
true and which ones exaggerated or 
even false? Can he be a radio an- 
nouncer at all and not read some 
of this sort of thing? Is he respon- 
sible for what he reads? In what 
sense? 

The second alternative is that Jim 
may look around for another job. 
Can he afford to do this? What else 
is he prepared to do? Can he pre- 
pare himself for something else? 
Can he get another job? What 
would he like to do? Should a 
Christian ever stay in a job where 
he feels that his work is not socially 
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constructive? What effect would a 
change of jobs have on his family? 

The third alternative is for Jim 
to attempt to get the station to clean 
up their advertising. What effect 
would this have on the community? 
How would it affect the radio 
station? Can the station afford to 
refuse paid commercials of any 
kind? Would it do any good for the 
local station to refuse certain types 
of advertising when network pro- 
grams that they must carry will 
have similar ones anyway? Can 
Jim have any influence by propos- 
ing a plan? Can he enlist interested 
persons in the community to help 
with his plan? 

What does your group think Jim 
should do and why? Summarize the 
discussion. 

—J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 
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TEACHER 


Four articles in Adult Teacher 
this month may give the alert class 
ideas about some new projects to 
carry out. 

“Class With a Purpose,” by 
Adeline King (page 2), tells of a 
number of practical things one class 
has done. Although a smaller class 
will not be able to finance such an 
ambitious program, there will be 
some less expensive projects in 
your community where you can 
give time and money. 

“She Founded a Church Li- 
brary,” by Ella Mae Charlton (page 
13), tells of another very worth- 
while project that could be spon- 
sored by an interested class. 

“Get Your Older Adults Ready,” 
by Virginia Stafford (page 16), may 
suggest something you had not 
thought of before. Many older 
adults may need only the encour- 
agement or the transportation you 
can give them to be able to attend 
the conference meeting. It will en- 
rich your church if they do. 

“Children’s Day: Some Practical 


Results?” by LaDonna Bogardus 
(page 19), will give you some 
pointers on how to get the most out 
of this special day, which has again 
been written into the legislation of 
The Methodist Church by the last 
General Conference. 

Three articles may provide possi- 
bilities for informal discussion. 

“Co-operation or Fratricidal 
Strife?” by Andrew Cecil (page 5), 
suggests a Christian approach to 
problems of economics. 

Two articles have to do with mis- 
sions and our attitude toward them 
as Christians. “Why Convert the 
African to Christianity?” by G. W. 
Harley (page 8), will give a practi- 
cal approach to the question of mis- 
sions. “The Old Testament’s Mis- 
sionary Message to Us,” by Otto J. 
Baab (page 17), will help make 
some of the Old Testament situa- 
tions practical today. Do we need 
the lessons of Ruth and Jonah? 
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In addition to the “What Would 
You Do?” episodes on the third 
cover page, the Adult Student car- 
ries “A Book to Discuss.” The book 
this month is Then and Now by 
Deets Pickett, associate secretary 
of the Board of Temperance of The 
Methodist Church. The book is 
divided into two parts, one dealing 
with national prohibition, the other 
with the repeal of prohibition and 
conditions under license of the 
liquor traffic. Either part may be 
dealt with in a forum or the two 
combined into one. The purpose of 
the discussion would be to explore 
(1) the extent to which federal pro- 
hibition succeeded and (2) the way 
in which prohibition was destroyed. 
Dr. Pickett makes out a good case 
for the success of national prohibi- 
tion during “the dry decade” (1920- 
30), quoting from economists, soci- 
ologists, and other authorities to 
show social gains due to prohibi- 


tion of the liquor traffic. He also 
exposes the highly financed cam- 
paign by skilled propagandists to 
discredit, misrepresent, and ulti- 
mately destroy prohibition on a na- 
tional scale. The book is compara- 
tively short, well documented, and 
easy to read. It is highly recom- 
mended for discussion by adult 
groups in the Sunday-evening 
fellowship or at other times than 
in the Sunday-school session. 

Adults also may be interested in 
discussing Robert S. Clemmons’ 
article in this issue: “Creating New 
Interests.” Mr. Clemmons tells how 
new interests in adult-class study 
may be created. 
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The Learning for Life unit begin- 
ning this month should produce 
some good discussions, whether it 
is used in regular class sessions or 
in informal discussion groups. It is 
entitled “What Is a Christian 
Home?” by Richard E. Lentz. 

There is some advantage in using 
Learning for Life for informal dis- 
cussion groups because it contains 
helps for discussion leaders. The 
discussion helps for this unit were 
written by Howard E. Tower, who 
teaches an alert, growing adult 
class in which lively discussion 
often takes place. 

This unit, which extends through 
May and June, takes up nine prac- 
tical family problems and discusses 
what some Christian families have 
done about them. Members of your 
group will find help in discussing 
what they have done or can do 
under similar circumstances. 

The five problems dealt with this 
month are: relation of God to the 
family, personal relations between 
family members, how the Christian 
family teaches faith, how the 
Christian family handles its money, 
and what the Christian family does 
in adversity. 











TEACHERS... . 
tarich your Bible Study with 
these Mluminating Books! 





NEW LIGHT FROM OLD LAMPS, by 
Roy L. Smith. Realistic, one-page ‘‘ex- 
plorations’’ that throw new light on the 
great Bible truths. Each has a Bible 
verse at the top of the page in both the 
new Revised Standard and King James 
Versions, comment, and the verse's 
meaning for us today. Teachers will find 
in it much to illuminate Sunday school! 


lessons. (AC) 


THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
by Leslie D. Weatherhead. Presents the 
very heart of the Christian faith—-the 
risen Lord, Christ living today, the cer- 
tainty of immortality, and Christ's rele- 
vance to our present world. An inspiring 


message for all. (AC) . $1.00 


Baltimore 3 
Nashville 2 





Chicago 11 
New York 11 


When in At 
In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. 


THE GOSPELS, by J. B. Phillips. To the 
tens of thousands of readers who re- 
joiced in the discovery of Letters to 
Young Churches, J]. B. Phillips brings 
another magnificent translation. This 
presentation of the Gospels in modern 
English-—in the direct, conversational 
language of today~- -restores the original 
freshness and impact of their spiritual 
message. Translated from the Greek 
text. Prefacing each chapter are notes by 
the translator to help clarify themes, 
dates and authorship. (MC) ....$2.75 


LETTERS TO YOUNG CHURCHES, by 
J. B. Phillips. An outstanding modern 
translation of the New Testament Epis- 
tles written in today’s language. 

(MC) 


Dallas 1 
Portland 5 


Cincinnati 2 
Pittsburgh 30 


Richmond 16 
lanta or Boston, stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORE: 


Books to open the way for a clearcr understanding of Jesus’ 
teachings and how they can be applied in our daily lives 


HERE’S A FAITH FOR YOU, by Roy M. 
Pearson. Speaks directly to people who 
are troubled by the lack of meaning 
in their daily lives, who wonder why God 
does not answer their prayers, who are 
searching for faith. Outlines some prac- 
tical ways of achieving a more genuine 
Christian experience. Gives benefits of 
living the Christian life. (AC) ..$2.00 


REDISCOVERING JESUS, by Jack Fine- 
gan. Twenty studies on Jesus’ life and 
teachings. Gives a fresh perspective on 
the facts of His existence, His centrality 
in human history, His meaning for the 
world today. (YM) 


Add state sales tax, if necessary— 
none on interstate orders 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from House serving you 


Kansas City 6 
San Francisco 2 


Detroit 1 


. In Boston, 577 Boylston St. 











